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High^streety Oxford.-^Dress of the Oxo* 
nians. — Christ Church Walk. — Prtat 
Bacon* s Study. — Lincoln College. '^Ba^ 
liol.'^Trinity . — New College. — Saint 
John's. — Mode of Living at tlie Colleges* 
'^ Servitors ,f-^Summer Lightning. 

D. lias a 'lY'^'ttion at one of the colleges^ 
to whom he . latcbed anote immediately 
upon oor arriv By the time tea was 
ready he was with . s. It must be admit- 
ted, that though the English are in general 
inhospitable towards foreigners, no people 
can be more confteous to those who vet. 
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2 LKTTER XXXII. 

properly introdqced. The young student 
told us that he should show us the Univer- 
sity with as much pleasure as we could see 
it ; for he had abstained from visiting 
many things himself^ till he should have a 
lion to take with him. Upon inquiring 
the meaning of this strange term^ I found 
that I was a lion myself; it is the name 
for a stranger in Oxford. 

The High- street, in which our inn is 
situated, is said to be the finest, street in 
Europe. The Calle de Alcala is longer, 
oroader, straighter, and^ were the tre^s in 
the Prado of tolerable size, >yould have a 
finer termination. In' point of fine build- 
ings, I should suppose no street can be 
Qompared with this ; but the )vhole cani\ot 
be seen at once, because it is not jtiffi- 
cicntly straight. 

The dress of the collegians is picturesque j 
that which the great body of students 
wear is not unlike that of a secular priest. 

be cap is square, worn diagonally, co- 
with black cloth, and ha9 a silk tas« 




CHRlST CHURCH WALK. 3 

seL;hi the middle: noblemen have the tas- 
sel of gold. It is graceful, but inconve-^ 
nient, being of no use against sun^ wind, 
or rain. Every degree has its distinguishing 
habit ; they are not numerous, and all are 
of the same colour* A was the more sen- 
sible of the beauty of this collegiate cos- 
tuine, as cloaks are not worn in this coun- 
try: there are no monastics, and the 
clergy are not to be distinguished from the 
laity ; so that there is a total want of 
dirapery in the dress of Englishmen, ever)' 
Where, except in the universities. 

We went afier tea to a walk belonging 
to 'the college of 'Christ Church, a foun- 
datibti of the famous Wolsey, who thus 
made some compensation to .literature, 
and, as he thought, to the church, for the 
injury which he had done them. The 
foundation has been greatly increased ; — 
it has a modem square, finely built, with 
a modern gateway leading to it; but modem 
buildings are not in keeping with the mo- 
nastic character of the place. Our mo- 
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nasteries, indeed^ are rarely or xicv^ so 
beautiful as these colleges : these are Mght- 
er^ without being the less venerable in ap\ 
pearaqcef and have that propriety about 
them.whiqh characterizes every thing Eng^ 
lisb. The greater part of Christ Churcli 
college is imtient ; nothing can be finer 
than the great ^s)teway« the great square^ 
and the opea.a3CCi>t-to the, refectory, though 
ibe great s<|v|2ire is debas^byaJittl^mi- 
sersJiIe fountaiu. of. gre^n and stinWinjg; 
water in the centre, so pitiful;, th^^t tbe n«* 
pious . ManneH of Bnissel s . in igjh t M|e)r be 
placed in the midst pf i.tj a^. tl^e appropriate 
^od of the puddle. -. \ , ;,.,.3 ", J ;..'^ 
' The walk b^lop^Pg .tp^ thi/ ^colte^b b , 
truly beautiful ; a Ipng avenue oi fine 6m 
elms, wbosp^l)pug\is fprm^a^p^rM^ ^rch 
in the vista, wellj2;KemjjIifjjing'th^^^^ 
-thesis, that . G^.thiP ^church arcbitecture 



.At the t.erinniatioq,pf,.lbe w^lk a narrowi?' 
way tie.ids oflT, and wind^ round a lar 
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meadow by the side of the Isis^ a river a$ 
much celebrated by the English poets^' ks 
the Mondego by the Portuguese. Nothing 
could be conceived more cheerful than the 
scene : a number of pleasure*boats were 
^idmg in all directions upon this clear and 
rapid stream; some with spread sails'; in 
others the caps and tassels of the stndents 
iformcd a curious contrast with their em- 
pfoyment at the oar. Many of the smaller 
boats had only a single personi in each; and 
in some of these he sat face forward^ lean- 
ing back as in a chair^ and plying with 

both hands a double-bladed oar in alternate 

• 

strokes^ so that his motion was like the 
|iath of a serpent. One of these canoes 
isy I was assured, so exceedingly tight, 
that a man can carry it ; but few persons 
are skiliiijl ^or venturous enough to use it. 
JTiAt whertf^e riveir approaches nearest to 
the city, ui o^d iticiehted bridge stretches 
^ across, and a little iaH Cdtt oCall commu- 
nicaitioh' by ^kts'^ith the upper part. 
Si;v;er^ ' smaller bridged over branches of 

'?.•*»< *■/ i)..it^; ':ti:,\f .,-■.. 
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the river were in sigbt^ on some of which 
bouses are built. On one of tb^se former* 
ly stood tbc study oF Roger Bacotiy the ce*' 
Icbratcd Franciscan* It was said^ that 
whenever a wiser than he should pasa unt* 
der it, it would fall upon his bead. I know 
. not whether he who ordered its demolitioa 
was under any personal apprehensions, but 
it has been pulled down, not many yean 
ago. It might have stood another miUen«- 
nium before the prediction would have 
been accomplished. ^ 

Our land view was not less interesting, 

nor less cheerful, than that towards the 

water. The winding walk was planted 

with trees well disposed in groups, and 

all flourishing in a genial soil and climate : 

'•some poplars among them are of femark* 

'able growth. Here the students were seen 

in great numbers; some with flowing 

. gowns, others having rolled them up be»- 

hitid, others again with the Colds gathered 

^*1? and flung loosely over the arm. Spres, 

**^d Cowers, and pinnacles, and the gr^at 
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dome of tde RadclifFe library, appeared 
over the high dms. The banks of Ilyssus, 
aiid the groves of Academus, could never 
have presented a sight more beautiful. 

We walked till nine o'clock was an- 
nounced by Great Tom, as the bell of 
Christ Church college is called : probably 
the last bell in the kingdom which hat 
been baptized. It is of great size, and itt 
tone full and sonorous. This is the suppet* 
hour in the colleges, after which the gate* 
are shut. The names of those studentf 
who returti ]ate are taken down, and re-* 
>ported to the toaster ) and if the irregtr*^ - 
Urity be often repeated the offender re- 
crives a reprimand. Order seems to be 
maintained here without severity ; I heard 
no coppiaint of discipline from the young 
nuen^ and the tutors on their part have at 
.^itUe reason. to be displeased. 

The next morning when I awoke 90 
many bells, were chiming for church ser- 
vice, >that. fpr a while I wondered where I 
was, and; could not. immediately beltevt 
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oniyself to be in £nglapd« ^W^e bvf^Uftd 
with our feljow-traveller ^t J^incplm, Tluft 
is a small and gloomy, college j; but oiiv 
friend's apartmeqli f^r,^exg^(jkd Ja.QVi* 
yenience and . propjci^tyyiiny . ^^}fth J, 1^|«b 
ever seen in a convenu ^Jhe i^^kcltle 
wa^kept boiling: on A^ch^f^g;di9h.>^the 
Jtuittcr of this pbkce is reaje^rkab!^. gpcfL; 
and we had each, a little Joaf s^t hefort^, vmu 
..called by tt^^ singiUar ,nam^ of .Qep^ 
Brown*.. Ope plan, whom they callvf 
scouti waits upon the residents ; another^ 
the bed-tnaker. ,. Service is perfonnedjiB 
the chapels twice every day, atAeveo.ia 
the morning anclat five in the afternoon* 
The fellows lose their fellowships if Ib^y 
marry. It^ is surprising that so ipucb-of 
the original institution >jbojLild. still be pxp^ 
served. A figure of ihe devil fofmeirly 
stood upon this college; why placed thev9. 
I have not learut ; but it is suU a prover* 

* Oeorge Brtmo, probably some kind of roll s4 
ei^ed From i^ first maker» tik^ %ht M\y LuD vf 



K. 






%fifflM»eib say of one who shows *•- 
^|4ea&im ii his coimtenance, that be looks 
^Hfie the devil ow Lincoln. Another col* 
I«ge bete has the whimsieal ornament of a 
Mitaennf^on ks gateway^ from which 
fetthfiiRdi its name. 

^ ^'j^ tenVcioek the students go to thetr 
ttitor^ an^ continue with him an hour. At 
thetefere we caRed upon D.'s re- 
at Baliol college, which, though nok 
^T^, nbrx of the handsomest order^ is 
Vcf^rtKcat, abdlkas of late leceived mari^ 
{nprorements, in perfectly ' good taste, 
Tlie'h^itctory is newly built, in the Gothie 
'Stylef'^ilbthjng can be less ornamented^ 
jr^fbortbing^eems to need ornament less. 
^Ilithre itrc ''fot^ loiag tables, with benches 
ftr)h^^^dentsaiid bachelors^ The feU 
IdWs'ltable is t)n the dais at the upper end ; 
tttfr chahi^ are, beyond comparison, the 
^tetrt^ili which I ever sate down, though 
jpadeteutirfdy of wood r the seats are slight- 
ly coheafc fsom aide to side ; 1 know nat 

JB 5 



10 LETTER XXXII. 

how else to describe their peculiarity off 
tonstniction, yet some tfaought and some 
experience must hare been requisite tp 
have attained to their perfection of eaai- 
nest, and tliene may be a secret tn the 
form which I did not discover. The chapel 
has some splendid windows of painted 
^ass : in one, which represents the hap<» 
ti«m of Queenr Candace's eunuch, the ptaii 
itt the Etiiiop's ear was pointed out to vie 
«s peculiarly well executed. 

Ocir friend told us that Cranmer and 
Latimer were burnt before the gateway of 
this college, in bloody Queen Mary's days, 
by which name they always designate; the 
sister of the bloody Elizabeth. I cotild 
not refrain from obsenring that these per- 
secutors only drank of the same cup which 
they had administered to others, and re* 
minded him of tlie blessed John Forrest^ 
at whose martyrdom these very men had 
assisted as promoters, when he and the 
ima^ of Christ were consumed in the 
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TRINTTT COULMQB. 11 

tame fire 1 It is truly astonishing to se^ 
how ignorant the English are of their o^n 
ecclesiastical history. 

From hence we went to the adjoining 
college^ which is dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity. The. garden here is remarkable 
for a wall of yew, which encloses it 09 
three sides^ cut into regular pilasters and 
compartments* D. cried out against al; 
but I should lament if a thing, which is 
so perfect in its kind, and which has been 
raised with so many years of care — indeed^ 
so many generations— ^were tobe destroyed^ 
because it does not suit with the modem 
improved taste in gardening. You wonld 
hardly conceive that a vegetable wall could 
be so close and impervious^ still less, that 
any thing so unnatural could be so beauti-^ 
fill as this .really is. We visited the 
gardens of two other colleges. In thos^ 
of New College, the college arms wer6 
£ormerly cut in box^ and the' alphabet 
grew round tben^ : in 'another compart'^ 
ment was a sun-dial m boz> set round with 
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lmc^v<CRi' kfiftttw^ These 'faave^tMor ilot 
•trgyedj more easily as well, as .moro'itflM'' 
fidly:ilian tfaey^ w«re fbnned'; but '-arS'^iiOHR 
lUng bnutt&l? bai beeii' substituted 'aiv 
tb^ur? places^ it bad been <b^tler if >tbey bad; 
wSeitdlbese4>ld oddities tb^have rcitoainedj^' 
Qn9 proof of tbeir predeeesaQra^: wbhaaicafc 
t^kle bas however been permittedj tor standi; 
a fow?or treesy every one ofi< which- has')it8' 
Jbwcfibianohcfl graftednnlo. iteaext ci€i||^', 
hpur^jO'that.tbfi whole are in? ibiaviway^ 
unitedk ;The/. chapel >bere iia thd) moHb 
b^iiHifu) ibiDg ;in the: - timvimUy ^ j it w Jck ] 
Iffttifed about ten y«ar8.>ag0 9iand>'wbe|ii'^ 
the workmen .were prcijpaiiog the wall <t^I 
i<^ up anew alUi^'piece^ they idiscoveried 
tb<^ old one^i which had been jplastered^ up^/ 
in.tbe;days,of fanaticisiD, and^ wbtdr^> Uxr 
tb^ boqour of the mod^rHiancbilect^ia saidii 
to have differed little in dei)ign from thatii 
which. he was about.to have erected ; in. it»i 
place. Tbe whole is exquisitely beautiMii : 
yft I have heard {^iglUhmen say thati: 
new Gplbic^ and eyen old Gothio.ihul.: 
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veilDvtlqd^ never produces iiie- same 
a&. the? same building w^oidd do^ with th^ 
mellow.ed dolouring^ the dust, and /the* 
ciumblinessof age^;i The colouring, the)^ 
sajr^ b^^oo tmiibimr'jtv^Hittng the stuni) 
wluixit'tine would give it:* the stone tM- 
sbavp, too frak fimm « tbe chisel. This is) 
this mere prejudicei of 'CJd * habits. Tbey* 
cbjeetiwith'better reason to a Gdtbic or-* 
g«l^. so shaped that a new:paiiiled window 
can.vbe. seen' throughil^ as in at frames: m^ 
dierice fitt^ for stage effect than for a cha^- 
pisl* ^'he r^iadovr itself, whiob >is exceed* ^ 
ivglf beautifiily ^vas^designeil by Sir Joshqsk < 
Ibynolds, tbe great English master, ^v ^ <j 
i>Tihe oihte ^liden' to ivbkb> we were hdi - 
was that ^ S^;- Jdhiv^s :: it) is^ laid out ia' '• 
tbe m^^deim tlHte, with agra^slawn, wind'^' 
ing; waik^>ai[id beds of flowers' and flower- ' 
ii^r.sbrubs. > Jligb elnis^ apparently; ci^V' 
ewd with the Jbuilding itself, grow in its** 
fiopM^ tho batk looks itito the garden ; and 1 
tbfS'tiew is that which I should- select, df ( 
alLoibers^' as- giving the best idea of tbc^' 
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beauty and character of the Englisb* ool-* 
leges. 

We dined with our friend at Baliol^ in 
the refectory* Instead of assembling there 
at the graccj we went into the kitchen^ 
where each person orders bis own mess 
from what the cook has provided^, every 
thing baring its. tpecific price. The ex-^ 
penses of the week are limited to a certain 
8um^ and if ibis be exceeded the trans* 
gressor is reprimanded. I was well pleaded 
at this opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with ibe oeconomy of the colleges. Hie 
scene itself was curious : the kitchen was 
as large as that of a large convent ^ the 
grate of a prodigious size, because . roast 
meat is the chief food of the English ^ it 
was so much shallower than any which I 
had seen in private femilies, as to consume 
ccmiparatively but little coal $ and the bars^ 
contrary to the usual practice/ placed per- 
pendicularly. The cook^s knife was nearly 
as long as a small sword, and it bent like 
Hj^ttv The students order thdr messes ac- 
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cording to seniority : but this ctntom was 
waived in our friend's favour^ in courtesy 
to us as strangers. B>ery things was served 
with that propriety which is peculiar to 
the English ; we ate off pewter^ a, relio of 
M customs, and drank irom silver caps« 

I observed ^hat the person who waited 
on us wore agown^andhad the appearanoe 
oiF a ^nlletifan. On inquiry, I learnt 
that he was onc^of a class 'eaUed^serntors^ 
w4ki receive their education gratuitxmslyy 
3lnd enjoy certain pensions on condition of 
toliitig fhe bsU, watting at table, and per- 
foifftiing 't>ther menial offices.. They ara 
the ^oii^* of psffetits in low life, and are 
thusedticated for the inf<^rior clergy. WbM 
we talked upon this subject, D. said that- 
h€^fth utipleoaaMlyaJt calling to a man as 
weir^ilcated as himseify and of Banners 
equally 'good, to bring himapieceof bread- 
ot'a t»p of beer. To this it was replied, 
that these pcirsons, being humbly bom, 
feel nohumiliation in their office ; that in 
fact it is'fione, but rather an advancement 
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in Jife I ' thai this, was the tenme^on *wliidi« 
they htM tfitoititons which were certaioljb 
deainibki;.aiitt .<eo)0)«d advaatagw vbioh^^ 
WOoU not else have, been within tbdn 
reacft ; ami ihU maay Moiiient nen in thft 
EogUish cbutfchjs among others the prasenl 
primate himseii^ hadxisea-froin Ihin bom**: 
hie station, v* . .r> 

- Afterdiimer we adjouraed Hnmr firiend'A 
rodrnt^.^'Aranll fparty bad been iDvited^to* 
meat 'sa ? ^- Mne was set obf the table in rea«*i 
diaen^ .^bd fimit banded^voimd* This,, it 
seeoit^i ifr-thv acfgi^teway af iMssiag' tbci^ 
afifaemoonrThe tAufyel bdl ifing< at -five 
fiar: -#veeing:v8arvie#^ aoflse -of /our. party > 
laft to a^ dttM^«flMMOM I .qth^a fseinakw^ : 
baiag^penaiiied-u^khBesit thenseWetocoto; 
siatelljr ; .' & relaaiUion^eiMly flraiited w^^ 
aMeadaaee 1 Jl lopked upoaitf aineie mal^* 
ter^f" fDNftj notes aaactof.jpeli^oifc. « < ^'*^ 

Y;%ai: luaa v:9ecved as; in 'm .pri^Me iSmkhfy, < 
the English nevcss^iapensiiig *witb tU^4 
meal. We then walked out^ and ascend- 
ing a hill close to the city^ enjoyed a mag- 
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Mdb windings ivatera;w AtoM'tllA tbi^ t)«tf: 
gdikone ^ibeflUAt^gHMnioos tUilmhiaADfiir' 

vivid than I had ever before '^fetn'it^.' 
W^ mt^M o ei UvD^noDidoiglit j>iiiri!he'gitat 
stteet^twstchtii^ife nsriviii ^kg^d^ over the 
bridge Maiid^ith^> to^waigef^Bt^ ?Magd«lM^^r 
churehil Theilowcj|r/^ibt.bfidgef the licai^r 
aadb tip«* long «lreet "wenii^lftadettts distfaiot 
asvidt nooMhy, r only ^iritiioift the cofauiif 
ofndi[yp»uflnil wt«li'>«larbtr^ «bado«i«^p**<Kb0' 
slgiadtiOT^ it)de»dy beiHg^frtter^ Utck. ^Tfo 
ligbtnirig*«itiSiie«fot «r4Iashe»y bwl irr t bcettri 
oCiiiMfi^/:qcii«eriii§-^and:iiv^ m^ili|^< 

•k|BiwkbirviftiUe»rfdtHr2ilnoiw> At ttmb» *it' 
seemed w^ifTtbehesvcns luiopeiMditd'thet 
rigbi«flU kit,:aiKl permitted nxnoflaestity 
sight o£i the throne of ' fire.- 
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LETTER XXXIII. 



Reform in the Examinations at Oxford.-'^ 
Nothing but Divinity studied there^^ 
Tendency towards tlie Catholic Faith 
long continued there.'^New Edffices^r^ 
The Bodleian.'^The Schools. 

School and college, are not united in tbe 
English universities^ Students are not ad* 
niitted till their school education is com- 
pkted^ which is usually between the age 
of seventeen and nineteen. Four years 
are then to be passed at college before the 
student can graduate; and till he has gra- 
duated be cannot receive holy orders, nor 
tjU he has attained the age of twenty-two 
years and a half» Formerly they went 
younger : the atatutes forbid them to play 
at certain games in the stree^^ which are 






exclusively the amatemeiit of children; 
but when the statutes were made, there 
were few other scbools. The exaiuina<* 
tions preparatory to graduation were^ till 
within these three or .four years^ so trifling 
as to be the opprobrium of Oxford. Some 
score of syllogisms w«re handed down 
from one generation to another; the can- 
dtdate chose which of these he pleased to 
beexratined in, and any two books in tb« 
learned languages. Any master of arts 
who happened to come into the scheolt 
Bi^ht eicaiftiile him* It was usually con* 
l»v«d to have a- irkttd : ready, lest : too 
much might be eicpeoted, and not vaxfre^ 
quentiy nothing was done^-^tbechamfoon 
had -appeared in the lists, smd :that was 
eliough;* A great change has just takM 
]4aee^ and the exanikiatkni is now so se^ 
iiGfus and serere, that the- present* genera- 
tion speak with -enry of the? happy day S; of 
th^ir predecessors, j .*' - i » 

At one of -the t^lieger a- needle ^snd 
thread '\§ given 4o t^vieiry tiiemb^^ftlljei** 
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Year's Day, with this admonition : <* Take 
tbis) and! be thrifty t?M (Bat ^ though' thrift' 
floiay be enjoined 'by the statutie^^ -it ii^ ndi^ 
by. tbecostoms^. 6f Oxford. The '«lc(]fehtl^ 
Qf Hviiig:faerB is i prodigious^; ^few hfetv^'sliS 
small. a. pension as IMJ. st^rlin^^ and i\^ 
students of this privileged classes "exj^end- 
four, and Brer fold ^i^ sum* It might -be 
thought that in leamibg, as in rebglMiy' 
there shoidd-benodistitiction of pentoiitff 
DistinctifMQS however thereare^ in theunU^ 
veniities, as^ well at in the churches^; ted 
the noble and wealthy students areadqnitted 
to academical honours^; without pasmg^ 
through the term of years whteh is requii^d 
from others. . ; .: *; 

Lecturea.are delivered Iterer qpoft everjf^ 
branch of science: ther students may M^ 
tend them or not, at their 4»wn pleasttt%» 
except those ^of the divinity professdr^^it^ 
crrtificate of their attendance upon tfaest^ 
i& requittsd before the bi^^ps will ar^i 
dain . aoy candidate . for orders. Degneesr 
gcaated in law, medicine, and music f 
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dii^f i^ in Ediobttrgb^ and music ^wherettr 
t|ier<9U9iGkni plQat3ef«' > U isrfoplyibrdiose 
peM;o9lB .wbo are djssigned vfor tfaf^clergyv 
tib^ jf^, pplle^. leducatioa r» iodtsp^nsibbj 
<tt)>«r9 ^re sent there >becira8e!it is tfie ctiili» 
'VpfDyt n^ becaMBe it ie convenient dnc 
^1^ f^bwld be uodersomerliulerestiBintV 
t9dtbl^ tt' li9«3t tbe^ijipeaatnte of baring 
soiQ^lbing tO' 'do^ whsn^thc^ have ceased 
ttoni>e imys^ddd .areixrt yet men.: But/ 
lAsbtly'tepeakkigi 'jQxfbnd' iavao school' for 
djmaikr^ aadnfovxvaBthffigdse;^:. 
b^fC^nn«l hott/upQB .tBb beatttifal city-*^ 
for beautifal it is beyond my powcts of lanv^ 
gpage teqdesmUe4»^tbia6t'Bdeeplbelilig 
oSAorMNir«rr*Eh02ways: of :Pn»rid6nceara; 
ij^tfitA^4hyBiHmim$fb iAXtS^ did the pibntt 
ftilpdns'iofrTtbesei noble: inftlttistioiis tlpcink^ 
lf&ivi}«tdr,puq»ae^/tfae3!^wenitoiibB day ftiibtC' 
nndeiiswbsa^iqiid : cfAilm-fAifM tJbxy^'ibkkk* 
^batrgifky iwkno e8eabiisbihgt.:BeMiiafMrf^ 
ifbcsrai thnr^MitemjKiMivreitoi beiWQt|if# 
up in heresy and schism^ and disciplined 
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to attack that fiutb^ for the support of 
TPbich these stately buildings bad been so 
munificently endowed. That this perver* 
sion might be complete^ Catholics are ex- 
cluded from these very universities which 
owe their establishment to Catholic piety. 
Every person who enters is obliged to sub* 
scribe the heterogeneous articles of the 
Church of England ; a law which excludes 
all Dissenters, and thus shuts out na in* 
considerable part of the English youth 
from the advantages of a regular^uca- 
tion. Yet, to do Oxford justice, it inust 
foe admitted that the apostasy began in the 
state, and was forced upbti her ; that she 
clung to the faith till the Tiery last, restored 
it with avidity under the short sunshine of 
Philip and Mary's reign, and, whenever 
there has appeared any disposition towards 
Catholicism in the government, has al- 
ways inclined towards it as the saving side. 
More remains of the true faith are to be ' 
found here than e^ist elsewhere in Eng- 
land,^ as the frequency of church service. 



the celibacy to which the fellaws are re* 
stricted^ and the prayers which are said m 
every college for the souls of the founders 
and benefactors. It is surpri»ng that so 
much should have been permitted to re- 
main : indeed^ that the collies theniselves 
should bare been spared by the barbarous 
and barbarising spirit of the founders of 
the Engbrii schisni, Lutherans^ Calvin- 
istSy'Bueerists or Zwinglians, call them 
"vrbich you wU) ^jfrom whichever head you 
name it, it is t>ut one beast<-*with more 
heads than the tbydra^ and upon every 
^rehead is :\vritten, j^lasphemy'**'. 
;/ A, few buildings, have been added to the 
city .in kter ^mes^ — not like the former 
ones* ' Protestantism builds no cathedrals. 



* In reply to such instances of the author's bigo- 
try, which occur but too often, the words of aa 
old FjAglish divine may not unaptly be quoted* 
^ Su^ceth it us to know^ that as the hemeskaw 
.when unable by main strength to grapple with the 
hawky doth slice upon her, bespattering the hnwk'i 
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and endows no colleges. These later mo- 
numents of liberality have had science in 
view^ instead of religion : the love of fame 
upon earth has been the founders' motive, 
not the hope of reward in heaven. The 
theatre^ a library^ a printing-office^ and an 
observatory have all been built since the 
great rebellion ; the last is newly erected 
with the money which was designed to 
supply the library with books. The Bod- 
leian was thought sufficient ; and as there 
are college libraries beside^ there seems to 
have been good reason for diverting the 
fund to a more necessary purpose. The 
Radcliflfe librar}', therefore^ as it is called, 
though highly ornamental to the city, is of 
little or no immediate use, the shelves 
being very thinly furnished. The Bodleian 

wings with dung or ordure, so to conquer with her 
tail what she cannot do with her bill and b^ak : so 
Pf^ists, finding themselves unable to encounter 
the Protestants by force of argument out of the 
Scriptures, cast the dung of foul langua^^e and 
filthy railing upon tbcm/'-^TR. 
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well deserves its celebrity. It is rich in 
manuscripts, especially in Oriental ones, 
for which it is chiefly indebted to arch- 
bishop Laud, a man who was so nearly a 
Catholic that he lost his head in this world, 
vet still so much a heretic, that it is to be 
feared he has not saved his soul in the 
next. Yet is, this fine collection of more 
celebrity than real advantage to the uni- 
versity. Students are not allowed access 
to it till after they have graduated, and the 
graduates avail themselves so little of their 
privilege, that it may be doubted whether 
the books arc opened often enough to save 
them from the worms. In their museums 
and libraries the English are not liberal ; 
access to them is difficult, and the books, 
though not chained to the shelf, afe con- 
fined to the room. Our collections of 
every kind are at the service of the public j 
the doors are open, and every person, rich' 
or poor, may enter in. If the restrictions 
in England are necessary, it must be be- 

VOL. II. C 
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cause honesty is not the characteristic of 
the nation. 

The schools wherein the public exami- 
nations are held, are also of later date than 
the schism. James I. built them in a 
style as mixed and monstrous as that of 
his own church : all the orders are here 
mingled together, with certain improve- 
ments after the manner of the age, which 
are of no order at all. At the university 
printing-office, which is called the Cla- 
rendon press, they are busied upon a su- 
perb edition of Strabo, of which great ex- 
pectations have long been formed by the 
learned. The museum contains but a poor 
collection. Oliver Cromweirs skull was 
shown me here, with^ less respect than I 
felt at beholdine: it. Another of their cu- 
riosities is the lanthorn which Guy Vaux 
held in his hand when he was apprehended, 
and the gunpowder plot detected. The 
English still believe that this plot was 
wholly the work of the Catholics ! 
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GodstoWi — Fair Rosamund. — Blenheim .-^ 
fVater-works at Enstone, — Four-shire 
Stone. — Rood to Worcester. — Vale of 
Evesham." Hop-yards. —Malvern Hills. 

Monday, July 5. 

The coach by which we were lo proceed 
passes through Oxford between four and 
five o'clock in the morning ; we left our 
baggage to be forwarded by it, and went 
on one stage the preceding day, by which 
means we secured a good night's rest, and 
saw every thing which could be taken in 
upon the way. Two of our Oxford ac- 
quaintance bore us company : we started 
soon after six, and went by water, rowing 
up the main stream of the Isis, betweea 
level shores ; in some . places they were 

G 2 
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overhunir with willows or alder-bushes, in 
others the pasture extended to the brink ; 
risine ground was in view on both sides. 
Laree herds of cattle were grazing in these 
rich meadows, and plovers in great num- 
bers wheeling over head. -The scenery 
was not remarkably beautiful • but it is al« 
ways delightful to be upon a clear stream 
of fresh water in a fine summer day. We 
ascended the river about a league to God- 
stow, where we breakfasted at a little ale- 
house bv the water- side. 

This place is celebrated for the ruins of 
a nunnery, wherein Fair Rosamund was 
buried, the concubine of King Henry II. 
a woman as famous for her beauty and 
misfortunes as our Raquel the Jewess, or 
the Ifiez de Castro of the Portugueze. The 
popular songs ?ay that Henry, when he 
went to the wars, hid her in a labyrinth in 
the adjoining park at Woodstock, to save 
her from his queen. The labyrinth con- 
sisted of subterranean vaults and passages, 

bicb led to a tower : through this, how- 
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ever, the jealous wife found her way, by 
means of a clue of thread, and made her 
rival choose between a dagger and a bowl 
of poison ; she took the poison and died. 
The English have many romances upon 
this subject, which arc exceedingly beauti- 
ful. But the truth is, that she retired into 
this convent, and there closed a life of pe- 
nitence by an edifying death. She was 
buried in the middle of the quire, her tomb 
covered with a silken pall, and tapers kept 
burning before it, because the king for her 
sake had been a great benefactor to the 
church ; till the bishop ordered hef to be 
removed en being a harlot, and therefore 
unworthy so honourable a place of inter- 
ment. Her bones were once more disturb- 
ed at the schisn), when the nunnery was 
dissolved ; and it is certain, by the testi- 
mony of the conten)porary heretical v^ riters 
themselves, that when the leather in which 
the body had been shrouded within the 
leaden coffin was opened, a sweet odour 
issued forth. The remains of the building 
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arc t rifling, and the only part of the chapel 
which is roofed, serves as a cow-house, 
according u> the usual indecency with 
which 8uch holy ruins are here profauedi 
The man who showed us the place^ told 
us it had been built in the times of the Bo- 
mans, and seemed, as well he mighty to 
think they were better times than bis own. 
The grave of Rosamund is still shown; a 
hazel tree grows over it, bearing every year 
a profusion of nuts which have no kernel* 
Enough of the last year's produce were ly- 
ing under the tree to satisfy me of the 
truth of this, explain it how you wilf. 

From hence we walked to Blenheim^ 
the palace which the nation built for the 
famous Duke of Marlborough ; a magni- 
ficent monument of public gratitude, be- 
fitting such a nation to erect to such a 
man. The park in which it stands is three 
leagues in circumference. It is the fashion 
in England to keep deer within these large^ 
and almost waste, inclosures : the flesh of 
these animals is preferred to any other 
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ineat ; it is regarded as the choicest dainty 
of the table, and the price at which it sells, 
when it can be purchased, is prodigious. 
They were 'standing in groups under the 
fine trees which are always to be found in 
these parks, others quietly feeding «pon 
the open lawn : their branching antlers, 
their slender forms, theit* spotted skin, the 
way in which they spring from the groiuid 
and rebound as they alight, and the twink- 
ling motion of their tails which are never 
at rest, made them beautiful accompani- 
ments to the scenery. 

We went, over the palace, of which, 
were I to catalogue pictures, and enume- 
rate room after room, I might give a long 
and dull account. But palaces, unless 
they are technically described to gratify an 
architect, are as bad subjects for descrip- 
tion as for painting. Be satisfied when I 
say that every thing within was splendid, 
sumptuous, and elegant. Would it in- 
terest you more tp read of the length, 
breadth, and height of apartments, the 
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colour of hangings, and the subjects of 
pictures which you have never seen? 

Woodstock is near at hand ; a good town, 
cckbrated for smaller articles of polished 
srcel, such as watch chains and scissars, 
and for leathern gloves and breeches of the 
best quality. Here we dined : our friends 
from Oxford left us after dinner, and we 
proceeded about a league to Enstone, a 
village where the stage would change 
horses at a convenient hour on the follow- 
ing morning, and where we were told 
there were some water-works, which would 
amuse us, if we were in time- to see them. 
To efftct this we left Woodstock the sooner. 
It was but a melancholy sight. The gardens 
had been made in the days of Charles I. 
above a century and half ago, and every 
thing about them was in a state of decay. 
The water-works are of that kind which 
were fashionable in the davs when they 
were made ; — ingenious devices for wetting 
the beholder from the sides, roof, floor, 
and door- way of the grotto into which he 
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•..ttd entered, and from every object \Xbich 
^vsctted his curiosiiy. Our inn furnished 
f J(I8 with such lodging as is called indiifercut 
Jkn England : but every thing was clean, 
^jand wc had no can?e for complaint. They 
^; brought us two sorts of cheese at supper, 
^^Aeither of which had I ever before met 
mth; the one was spotted with green, 
being pleasantly flavoured with sage ; the 
other veined with the deep red dye of the 
beet Tooi : this must have been merely for 
ornament, for I could not perceive that 
the taste was in the slightest degree af- 
fected by the colouring. There was upon 
both cheeses the figure of a dolphin, a usual 
practice, for which I have never heard any 
reason assigned. 

Tiie*dav, July 6. 

We rose at a wholesome hour, and were 
ready before six, when the coach cam^ up- 
The morning was fine, and we mounu 
the roof. The countrv is unioterestini 
bills of neither magnitude 

c b 
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fields intersected by stone walls. We 
passed through a town called Chipping- 
Norton^ which stands on the side of a hill, 
^ and then descended into a marshy frodi 
whence the little town on the hill side be- 
came a fine object. A few miles beyond, a 
pillar has been erected to mark the spot 
where the four shires of Oxford, Warwick, 
Worcester, and Gloucester riieet ; this lat- 
ter one we now entered. Breakfast was 
ready for us at Moreton in the Marsh, a 
place which seems to have little else to 
support it than its situation on th^ high 
road from Worcester to London. Before 
we entered, the coachman pointed out to 
us the town of Stow in the Wold, built 
on a high hill to our left, where he told us 
there was neither fire, water, nor earth.: 
Water was formerly raised from a deep well 
by means of a horizontal windmill, but 
this has fallen to decay. 

The marsh ended at Moreton, and we 
entered upon a country of belter features.. 
We crossed the Campdcn Hills, ascending 
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a long hill fmm Moreton, travellirtg about 
two leagues on the top, and descending to 
a little town called Broadway. From the 
height we overlooked the Vale of Evesham, 
or of the Red Horse, so called from the 
figure of a horse cut in the side of a hill 
where the soil is of that colour. This is 
one of the most fertile parts of England, 
yet is the vale less striking than the Vale 
of Honiton — at least in the point from 
which we saw it — because the inequalities, 
which may render it in parts more beauti- 
ful, prevent it frorn being seen as a whole. 
It is remarkable in English history as the 
place where Simon de Montford, son to 
the Champion of the Church against the 
Albigenses, was defeated and slain by 
prince Edward. The town from whence 
the vale derives its name is old, and has 
some fine remains of an abbey, which I 
wished to have examined more at lei^^ure 
than the laws of a stage coach would 
allow. 

Our road to Worcester lay through this 
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highly cultivated valley. I was delighted 
with the tine pear-treca which wooded the 
couutry, and still more by the uovel ap*> 
pearance of hop-yards, which I had never 
before seen, and which were now in full 
beauty. If this plmt be less generous 
and less useful than the vine , it is far more 
beautiful in its culture. Long poles are 
fixed into the ground in rows ; each has 
its separate plant, which climbs up, and 
having topt it falls down in curly tresses. 
The fruit, if it may be called such, hangs 
in little clusters ; it reseniblcs the cone of 
the fir, or rather of the larch, in its shape, 
but is of a leafy substance and hardly 
larger than an acorn. They use it in 
bittering beer, though I am told that 
there slill exists a law which prohibits its 
culture as a poisonous weed, and that in 
the public breweries cheaper ingredients 
are fraudulently used. Hop-picking here 
is as joyous a time as our vintage. The 
English have two didactic poems con- 
cerning this favourite plant, which is more 
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precarious than any other in its crop, be- 
ing liable to particular blights, so that it 
often fails. It is cultivated chiefly in this 
province and in Kent, and is rarely attempt- 
ed in any other part of the kingdom. 

Malvern was in sight to the west ; a 
range of mountains standing in the three 
provinces of Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Hereford, and on the side where we be- 
held them rising immediately from the 
plain. This sierra is justly admired for the 
beauty of its form, and its singular situa- 
tion. It is the first which 1 have seen in 
England, nor are there any other moun- 
tains between this and the eastern imd 
southern coasts. Westward the moun- 
tainous part begins almost immediately be- 
hind it, and extends through the whole 
line of Wales. About three we reached 
Worcester, a fine and flourishing city, in 
the midst of this delightful country. 
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Man killed at Worcester hj a Sword-Jish, — 
Teignton Squash. — Grafting, — Ned of 
tlie ToddiTj. — JVorcester China, — Cathe" 
draL — St, IVulstan, — K, John*s Grave, 
— Journey to Birmingham, 

Tuesday, July 6. 

Were I an epicure, I should wish to 
(line every fast day at Worcester. The 
Severn runs through the town, and sup- 
plies it with salmon in abundance, the 
most delicious of all fish. You would 
hardly suppose that there could be any 
danger from sea-monsters in bathing at 
such a distance from the i^outh of the river, 
which is at least five- and- twenty leagues by 
the course of the stream ; yet about thirty 
years ago a man here actually received his 
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death wound in the water from a sword- 
fish. The fish was caught immediately 
afterwards, so that the fact was ascertained 
beyond a doubt. 

Perry is the liquor of this country : a 
cyder made from pears instead of apples. 
The common sort when drawn from the 
cask is inferior to the apple juice, but 
generous perry is truly an excellent be- 
verage. It sparkles in the glass like Cham- 
paign, and the people here assure me that 
it has not unfrequently been sold as such 
in London. I am told a circumstance con- 
cerning the particular species of pear from 
which this of the finer quality is made, 
which would stagger my belief, if I did 
not recollect that in such cases incredulity 
is often the characteristic of ignorance. 
This species is called the Teignton squash 
— (admire, I pray you, this specimen of 
English euphony!)— all the trees have 
been grafted from the same original stocks 
at Teignton ; those stocks are now in the 
last stage of decay^ and all their grafts are 
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decaying at the same time. They who 
have made the physiology of plants their 
study^ (and in no other country has this 
science ever been so successfully pursued 
as licre,) assert thai with grafted trees this 
always is the case ; that the graft, being 
part of an old tree, is not renovated by the 
new stock into which it is innoculated, but 
brings with it the diseases and the age of 
that from which it has been taken, and 
dies at the same time of natural* decav. 
The tree raised from seed is the progeny of 
its parent, and itself a separate individual ; 
it begins a new lease of life. That which 
is produced from a graft obtains, like a 
dismembered polypus, a separate existence; 
but its life, like that of the fabled Hama* 



* Iludibras miglit have added this illustration 
to liis well known t>iinile of the nc^w noses : but the 
experiments of Taliacotins have been verified in 
modern times; and this may teach us not too hastily 
to disbelieve an asscriiou which certainly appears 
improbable. — 'I'll. 
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dryads, ends viith that of the trunk from 
which it sprung. 

The adjoining province of Herefordshire 
with il9 immediate vicinity is the great 
cyder country j more and of belter quality 
being made here than in the West of En^- 
gland. Particular attention is now paid 
here by scientific men to the culture of the 
apple, which they raise from seed, in con- 
formity to the tbeoi7 just explained ; they 
choose the seed careiuilv, and even assert 
that the pips from the southern chambers 
of the apple are preferable to those in the 
other side. In many parts of England 
cyder is supposed to be an unwholesome 
liquor; experience here disproves the 
opinion. It is the common drink ; the 
people drink it freely at all times, and in 
harvest times profusely r a physician of the 
country says that any other liquor taken 
so profusely would be hurtful, but that no 
ill effects are produced by this. Mt^dness 
IS said to be frequent in this province; and 
those persons, who, when they find t 
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things coexistent, however unconnected^ 
inimecliatcly sii|)pose theni to 6e cauK 
and eifect, aiiribnte it to the use of cvckr. 
If the fact be true, the Boiution is obvious; 
iimdness is an hereditary disease : in for- 
mer times famiUes were more stationary 
than they are now, intermarriages took 
place within a narrow sphere, and the in* 
habitants of a whole province would, in 
not many generations, be all of the same 
blood. 

A generation ago there certainly were in- 
these parts many poor madmen or idiots, 
who being quite harmless were permitted 
to wander whither they would, and received 
charity at every house in their regular 
rounds. Of one of these, his name was 
Ned of the Toddin, I have just heard a 
tale which has thrilled every nerve in me 
from head to foot. He lived with his mo- 
ther, and there was no other in family : — it 
is remarked that idiots are always paiticu- 
larly beloved by their mothers, doubtless 
because they always continue in a state 
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as helpless and as dependant as infancy • 
This poor fellow, in return, was equally 
fond of his ujother ; love towards her was 
the oii!y feeling of aficciioii which he was 
capable of^ and that feeling wan propor- 
tionately strong. The mother fell sibkand 
died: of death, poor wretch, he knew no- 
thing, and it was in vain to hope to make 
bim comprehend it* He would not suffer 
them to bury her, and they were obliged to 
put her into the coffin unknown to hiiti, 
and carry her to the grave whe.n, as they 
imagined, he had been decoyed away to a 
distance. Ned of the Toddin, however, 
suspected that something was designed ; 
watched them secretly, and as soon as it 
was dark opened the grave, took out the 
body and carried it home. Some of the 
neighbours compassionately went into the 
cottage to look after him : they found the 
dead body seated in her own place in the 
chimney corner, a large lire blazing which 
he had made to warm her, and the idiot 
son with a large dish of pap offering to feed 
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her. — " Eat,, mother !" he was saying,—* 
** you used lo iikc it !" — Prestsntly, wou- 
dcTing at her silence, he looked at the face 
of the corpse, took the dead hand to feel 
it, and said "Why d'ye look so palc^ 
mother i why he you so cold ?'* 

Wcdnesdny, July 7. 
The main manufactory of this place is 
in porcelain, and the shops in which this 
ware is displayed are as splendid and as 
beautiful as can possibly be imagined. 
They are equal in length to a common 
parochial church, and these exquisite works 
of art arrangrcd in them in the best order 
upon long counters, an:)und the sides, and 
in the windows on each side the door which 
occupy the whole front. In China it is 
said that the prepared clay is buried in 
deep pits, and Icit to ripen there for half a 
century j by wliith means their porcelain 
attains that semi-pellucid and pearly deli- 
cacy u hich has never been eqwalU.d here. 
If this be the case, the inferiority of the 
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English ware is accountal for. Trade ia 
England will not wait for sach slow re- 
turns. But if the Chinese excel them in 
this panicular instance, and rival them ia 
the vividness of their colours, tiiey must 
yield the palm in whatever depends upon 
taste. One dinner service you sec painted 
with landscapes, every separate piece be- 
ing a different picture ; another represents 
flowers or fruit coloured to the life ; an- 
other, the armorial hearings of the family 
for^whom it has been fabricated, embla- 
zoned with all the richness of heraldic co- 
louring. These things are perfect in their 
kind : yet such are the effects of prejudice 
and habit, that the grotesque and tasteless 
patterns of the real china are frequently 
preferred ; and the English copy the hair- 
lined eyebrows of the Chinese, their un- 
natural trees and distorted scenery, as 
fiaithfully as if they were equally ignorant 
of perspective themselves. There is how- 
ever thus much to be said in favour of this 
prejudice, that plates and tea-saucers have 
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made us better acquainted with the Chi- 
nese than we are* with any other distant 
people. If we had no other documeuis 
concerning this extraordinary nation^ a 
series of engravings from these their own 
pictures would be considered as highly 
curious^ and such a work, if skilfully con* 
ducted and annotated, might stilL elucidate 
the writings of travellers, and not impro- 
bably furnish information which it would 
be in vain to seek in Europe from other 
sources. 

Another important branch of the trade 
of Worcester is in leathern gloves. One 
inevitable consequence of the unnatural 
extension of trade in this land of commerce 
is, that the slightest change of fashion re- 
duces so many of the labouring class to . 
immediate distress and ruin. Three or 
four years ago the English ladies chose to 
wear long silken gloves; the demand for' 
leatheni ones immediately ceased, and the 
women whose bu«?iness it was to make 
them were thrown out of einploy. This 
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was the case of many hundreds here in 
Worcester. In such cases men common- 
ly complain and submit ; but women are 
raore disposed to be mutinous ; they stand 
less in fear of law, partly from ignorance, 
partly because they presume upon the pri- 
vilege of their sex, and therefore in all 
public tumults they are foremost in vio- 
lence and ferocity. Upon this occasion 
they carried their point within their own 
territories ; it was dangerous to appear in 
silken gloves in the streets of this city ; 
and one lady, who foolishly or ignorantly 
Ventured to walk abroad here in this for- 
bidden fashion, is said to have been seized 
by the women and whipped. 

The cathedral church of this city is a 
fine Gothic edifice, which has lately un- 
dergone a thorough repair. It is some sa- 
tisfaction to see, that if the English build 
no new cathedrals they at least preserve 
the old ones, which I hope and trust are 
likely to survive that schism which threat- 
ened them with destruction, and to witness 
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ibe revival and restoration of the true 
faith, whereof they are such splendid me- 
morials. 

St. Wulstan was the founder. Hitf name 
indeed is remembered here ; but in this 
church, where the shrine of the founder 
was once devoutly visited, the tomb which 
is now pointed out to the notice and respect 
of travellers is that of the bishop who first 
set the example of disobedience to king 
James II. when he attempted to recall the 
nation to the religion of their fathers ! It 
is not in this magnificent monument of 
his own rearincj that the' history of St. 
Wulstan is to be learnt. I have found in 
the Chronicle of a Spanish Benedictine 
what I should never have heard at Worces- 
ter. This holy man was elected to the 
sec against his own will, nor did he accepC 
it till he had been convinced by signs that 
it was the will of God. After some years 
his enemies conspired to depose him. 
There are few finer miracles in hagiology 
ihanthat which is recorded as having been 
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vouchsafed upon this occasion. They 
complained that he \va« illiterate, and 
therefore unworthy of the dignity which 
he held. The true cause of the accusation 
was, that he was a Saxon ; the Norman 
conquest had been effected since his ap- 
pointment to the see, and it was wanted 
fqr a foreigner. A council was assembled 
in Westminster-abbey. The king and the 
Norman prelates were prejudiced judges; 
and Lanfranc, the primate, though too 
holy a man ever to commit an act of wil- 
ful injustice, in his zeal for learning lent 
a ready ear to the charges, and, being an 
Italian, was easily deceived by the misre- 
presentations of the accusers. According- 
ly he pronounced sentence of deposition 
against the'saint, and required him to de- 
liver up his ring and crosier. St. Wulstan, 
neither feeling dismay at heart, nor mani- 
festing sorrow in his countenance, rose 
up as soon as sentence was pronounced 
against him, and leaning upon his crosier 
replied K ^* Certainly 1 know that I ^txvwtw* 

VOL. IJ» ' D 
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worthy of my honourable office^ a&cl un- 
equal to the weight of my dignity ; but it 
is no new thing for me to know this ! I 
knew it and acknowledged it when my 
clergy elected me ; and the bishops com- 
pelled me to accept it^ and holy king Ed- 
ward my lord, by apostolical authority, im- 
posed this weight upon my shoulders^ and 
ordered this crosier to be given into my 
hands. You/' said he^ addressing him- 
self to Lanfranc, '' you demand from 
me the crosier which you did not give 
me, and take from me the office which I 
did not receive from you. I therefore, 
confessing my own insufficiency, and obey- 
ing the decree of the council, yield up my 
crosier, not to you, but to him fronri whose 
authority I received it." Saying this, he 
advanced to the tomb of holy king Ed- 
ward the Confessor. ^^ There arc new lawa 
in this land,'* he exclaimed, '^ a new king 
...and new prelates, who promulgate riew 
sentences ! They accuse thee of error, O 
hoJy king, in promoting me, and me of 
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presumption for having obeyed thee. 
Then, Edward, thou couldst err, for thou 
w^rt mortal ; but now, when peradventure 
thou art enjoying the presence of the 
Lord, now, — canst thou now be deceived ? 
— I will not yield up my crosier to these 
from whom I did not receive it ; they are 
men who may deceive amd be deceived. 
But to thee do I deliver it, who bast 
escaped the ertors and darkness of the 
world, and art in the light of truth ; to 
thee with the best willingness I resign my 
pastoral staff, and render up the charge of 
my flock. My lord and king, give thou 
the charge to whom thou thinkest worthy I" 
He then laid the crosier upon the tomb, 
disrobed himself of his episcopal insignia^ • 
and took his seat like a private monk in 
the assembly. The crosier entered the I f £ 
stone, as if it had been imbedded in melt- n 
ing wax, and could not be taken from it j2kM>i 
by any other hand than by that of the»iO>^ 
holy bishop who bad laid it there. 1 1 
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The grave of king John is bcre^ a mon- 
arch remarkable in Ensrljsh history for 
having signed the Great Charter, resigned 
his crown to the pope's legate, and oflered 
to turn Mohamnicdan if the Miramolin 
would assist him against his subjects* 
As there were some doubts whether the 
grave which was commonly supposed to 
be his was really so, it was opened two or 
three years ago, and the tradition verified* 
It appeared that it had been opened be- 
fore for other motives ; for some of the 
bones were displaced, and the more valu- 
able parts of his dress missing. As this 
was at the. time when the revolutionary 
disposition of the people had occasioned 
some acts of unusual rigour on the part of 
government, it was remarked in one of 
the newspapers, that if king John had 
taken the opportunity to walk abroad and 
observe how things were going on, it must 
have given him great satisfaction to see 
how little was left of that Magna Cbarta^ 
4 
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■ 

ti'hich he had siinied so sorelv ac:ain5t hU 

ViiL 

» * » # # 

We waited in Worcester for the coach 
from Briiitol to Binuinghaini which passes 
through in the afternoon^ and in which we 
were tolerably sure of finding room, as it 
is one of those huge machines which 
carries sixteen withmside. Its shape ik 
that of a coffin*^ placed upside-Jown ; 
the door is at the end, and the passengers 
sit sideways. It is not very agreeable to 
enter one of these coaches when it is near- 
ly full : the first comers take possession 
of the places nearest the door at one endj 
or the window at the other, and the mid- 
dle seats are left for those who come in 
last, and who for that reason, contrary to 
the parable of the labourers in the viue- 

* The author compares one of these coaches 
elsewhere, (vol. i. p. 35,) to a trunk with a roundeti 
lid, placed topsy-turvy. It should appear, thercv 
fore, that cotfius in S[iain are shaped like trunk$». 
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SP' y^iy msy literally be said to bear the 
^**^f the dav. Tlicn: were twelve pasi 
piptfS^ already suited nben we got in ; t 
!v/ Wxpressed no satis^tion at this acquisiti 
of company ; one woman exclaimed tb 

she was almost stewed to aeath alread 

• 

and another cried out to the coacbmA 
that she hoped he would not take in anj 
body else. The atmosphere of the apart- 
mait, indeed, was neither fresher nor 
more fragrant than that of a prison; but^ 
it was raining hard, and we had no alter- 
native. The distance was only two stages^ 
that is a long day's journey in our own 
country, but here the easy work of five 
hours; but T never before passed five 
hours in travelling so unpleasantly; To 
see any thing was impossible; the little 
windows behind us were on a level with 
our heads, the coachman's scat obstructed 
tlic one in front, and that in the door- way 
was of use only to those who sat by it. 
Any attempt which vvc made at conver- 
•^aiiou l\v way of question, was answered 
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With forbidding brevity; the company was 
too numerous to be compannicative ; haU 
of them went to sleep, and I endeavoured 
to follow their example, as the best mode 
of passing away time so profitless and so 
tincornfortabk. But it was in vain ; heat^ 
noi^e, and motion, kept me waking. We 
were heartily rejoiced when the coach ar- 
rived at Birmingham and we were let loose^ 
to stretch our limbs at liberty, and breathe 
on air-cool at least if not fresh. 
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i9irming?tam, — "Mheralle Stale of the 
jlrtijicers, — Bad Gum inamifachtredjor 
the Guinea Trade. — Anecdotes ofSyste^' 
malic Roguerj/, -r- Coiners. — Frgers.-'^ 
Riots in 179l« — More Excuse for DiS" 
honesty liere Chan in any other Place* 

Thursday, July 7. — Birmingham. 

Ycu will look perhaps with some eager- 
r.css for information concerning this fa- 
mous city, which Burke, the great orator 
of the English, calb the grand toy-shop 
of Europe. Do not blame me if I disap- 
point you. I have seen much, and more 
than foreigners arc usually adniiited to 
see \ but it has been too much to re- 
member, or indeed to comprehend satis- 
factorily. I am still giddy, dizzied with 
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the hammering of presses^ the clatter of 
engines, and the whirling of wheels ; my 
head aches with the multiplicity of in- 
fernal noises, and my eyes with the light 

of infernal fires, 1 may add, my heart 

also, at the sight of so many human be- 
ings employed in infernal occupations^ 
and looking as if they were never destined 
for an)' thing better. Our earth was de- 
signed to be a seminary ior young angels^ 
Imt the devil has certainly fixed upon this 
&pot for his own nursery -garden and hot- 
house. 

You must forgive me, if 1 do not atr 
tempt to describe processes which I saw- 
too cursorily, and with too little pleasure 
lo understand* A siek i^tomach will not 
digest the food that may be forced down 
it, and the intellect is as little able to 
assimilate that for which it has no apti^ 
lude* 

. ..When we look at gold, we do not think 
t>i {he poor slaves who dug it from the ca- 
Ktm of the earth ; but I shall never think 

D 5- 
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of ihc wealth of England, without remem- 
bering that I have been in the iiiincd. 
Not that the labourers repine at their lot; 
it is not the least evil of the system^ that 
they are perfectly well satisfied to be poi- 
soned soul and body. Foresight is not 
a human instinct : the more unwholesome 
the employment, the higher of course are 
the wages paid to the workmen ; and in* 
credible as it may seera^ a trifling addi« 
tion to their weekly pay makea these 
short-sighted wretches contend for work, 
which they certainly know will in a very 
few years produce disease and dcalh^ or 
cripple them for the remainder of their 
existence^ 

I cannot pretend to say^ what is the 
consumption here of the two-legged beasts 
of labour ; commerce sends in no returns 
of its killed and wounded. Neither can 
I say that the people look sickly, having 
«een no other complexion in the place than 
what is composed of oil and dust smoke- 
dried. Everv man whom I meet stinks 
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of train-oil and emery. Some I have seen 
with red eyes and green hair; the eyes af- 
^ fected by the fires to which they are ex- 
posed, and the hair turned green by the 
brass works. You would not, however, 
discm'er any other resemblance to a triton 
in tliem, for water is an clement with the 
use of which, except to supply steam-en- 
gines, they seem to be unacquainted. 

The noise of Birmingham is beyond 
description ; the hammers seem never to 
be at rest. The filth is sickening : filthy 
as some of our own old towns may be, their 
dirt is inoffensive; it lies iu idle heap?, 
which annoy none biU those who walk 
within the little reach of their effluvia. 
But here it is active and moving, a livino* 
principle of mischief, which fills the whole 
atmosphere and penetrates every where, 
spotting and staining every thing, and 
getting into the pores and nostrils. I feel 
as if my throat wanted sweeping like an 
English chimney. Think not, however, 
that I am insensible to the wonders of the 




piaci ; — ia no oilier age or country was 
llierc ever so ?oio:iij!iii"jg a tlisplay of hu- 
niaii ingc!niu\- : but watcli -chains, neck- 
lace.'', and-bruL.-lLif', builuiis, buckles, aud 
MiuQ'-b.)XC=, arc dearly purchased at the 
expense of heallU and morality ; aod if it 
be cons:dt:rt;d iiow large a proportion of 
that ingenuity h employed in making 
nhat IS hurtful m well as what is useless, 
it must be confL-s^ed that human reason 
has more cause at present for hituiiliation 
than for triunipli at Birmingham. 

A regular branch of trade here is the 
nianufaclure of ^uns for the Africao 
market. They ari: niad^aif about a dollar 
and a half : the bae^^Bbd wiih watpr. 



anil if the wal«!r diii^^^R»inie througb, 
it is thought prooi ^firni ; of course 
ihcy bum when T ni luanjjle 
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never interferes, and the persons concern- 
ed in It arc not uiarked and shunned a» 
infamous. 

In some parts of Italy, the criminal 
who can prove himself to be the best 
workman in any business is pardoned in 
Javortjn artiSf unless his crime has been 
coining ; a useful sort of benefit of clergy. 
If ingenuity were admitted as an excuse 
for guilt in this countr}', the Birmingham 
rogiTPS might defy the gallows. Even a» 
it is, they set justice at defiance, and carry 
on the most illegal practices almost with 
impunity. Some spoons which had been 
stolen here were traced immediately to tl>e 
receiver's house: *^ I know what you 
are come for/' said he to the persons who 
entered the room in search of them, " you 
. gre come for the spoons,'* and he tossed 
L over the crucible into the fire, l)€cau8e 
they were not entirely melted. The offi- 
fers of jiTstice had received intelligence 
«of a gang of coiners ; the building to 
'which tbey were directed stoo d wi thin a 

^ 
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court-yard, and when they reached it they 
found that the only door was on the up- 
per story^ and could not be reached with-* 
out a lailder : a ladder was procured : it 
was then some time before the door 
could be forced^ and they beard the peo- 
ple within mocking them all this wbile» 
When at last ihey had effected their en^ 
trance^ the coiners pointed to a furnace 
in which all the dies and whatever else 
could criminate them^ had' been consumed- 
during this delay. The coins of every 
country with which England carries on 
any intercourse, whether in Europe, Asia> 
or America, are counterfeited here and 
exported. An inexhaustible supply of 
halfpence was made for home consump- 
tion, till the new coinage put a stop to 
this manufactorv : it was the common 
practice of the dealers in this article^ 
to fry a pan -full every night after supper 
for the next day's delivery, thus darkening 
them, to make them look as if thev had 
been in circulation. 
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Assignats were forged here during the 
late war ; but this is less to be imputed lo 
the Birmingham speculators, than to those 
wise politicians who devised so many 
wise means of ruining France. The for-- 
gery of their own bank notes is carried 
on with s}'Slematic precautions which wilF 
surprise you. Information of a set of 
forgers had been obtained, and the officers 
entered the house : they found no person 
on any of the lower floors ; but when they 
reached the garret, one man was at work 
upon the plates in the farthest room, who 
could see them as soon as they had ascen- 
ded the stairs. Immediately he opened a 
trap door, and descended to the floor below; 
before they could reach the spot to follow 
him j hehadopeneda second, and the descent 
was impracticable for them on account 
of its depth : there they stood and bcheW 
hifti drop from floor to floor till he reached 
the eelkr, and effected his escape by a 
subterranean passage. . • 

- You may well imagine what such peo- 
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pie as these would be in times of popular - 
commotion. It was exemplified in 179I- 
Their fury by good luck was in favour of 
the government; they set fire- to the 
bouses of all the more opulent dissenters 
whom thc\' suspected of di^afiectidn, and • 
searched every where for the hercsiarcb 
Priestley, carrying a »pit about on which 
they intended to roast him alive. Happily 
for himself and for the national characterf 
he had uken alarm and withdrawn in 
time. 

It might, however, to l>e remembered' 
that tlierc is more excuse to be made for 
dishonesty in Bimiingham, than coukl be 
pleaded any where else. In no olhei 
place are tlH:re so many ingenious me- 
chanics, in no other place is trade so 
precarious. War i-uins^ half the manu- 
facturers of Birmingham by shutting their 
markets. Daring the late war nearly 
three thousand houses were left unte- 
nanted here. Even in lime of peace the 
change of fashion throws bimdredsottt o£ 



employ. Want comes upon them sud- 
denly ; llicy cannot dig ; aud though they 
might not be ashamed to beg, begging- 
wouFd avail nothing where there arc a!— 
rpady 60 D)any .njendlcanti^. It U not to 
be expected that they will patiently b^ 
starved, if by any ingenuity of their own 
they can save themselves from starving* 
When dnc of Shakespere's characters is 
tempted to perform an untawful action^ 
he exclaim?, " My poverty, but not n^y 
will, consents," It is but juBt, as well as 
merciful, to believe that the same exte- 
nuation might truly be pleaded by half the 
criminals who come under the rod of 
the law. 

Being a foreigner, I could not see 
Messrs. Bolton and Walts's great works 
at Soho, which are the boast of Birming- 
ham^, and indeed of England. As these 
extraordinary men have by the invention 
of tjie- steam-engine produced so great 
a change tipon the conmiercial systensj 
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and thereby upon society in this countryj 
I could have wished to have seen their 
own establishment} but it was in vain, 
and I did not choose by making the trial 
to expose myvelf to the mortification oE A 
rcfuiali 
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Mail Coaches. — Mr. Pahner ill-used, — 
Vkiitity of Birminghftm. — Collieries on 
Jire . — Stafford. — Stone. — Newcastle^ 
nnder-Line. — Punishments for Scold' 
ing. — Cheshire. — Bridgewater Arms at 
Manchester^ 

Friday, July 9. 

The mail coach which cominunicates be- 
tween Bristol and Manchester^ leaves 
Birmingham at a reasonable hour in the 
morning. These coaches travel at a rate 
little short of two leagues in the hour^ 
including all stoppages : they carry four 
inside passengers, two outside : the rate 
of fare is considerably higher than in other 
stages^; but a preference is given to these, 
because they go faster, no unnecessary de,- 
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lays arc permitted, and the traveller who 
goes in them can calculate his time ac- 
curately. Every coach has its guard, 
armed with a blunderbuss, who has charge 
ci t!ic mails ; he has a scat afHxed behind 
the cuach^ from whence he overlooks it| 
and gives notice with a horn to clear the 
road when any thing is in the way, to 
bring out the horses when he approaches 
the end of a stage, isind to be ready with 
the letter-bags when he enters a post- 
town. Guards and coachmtn all wear 
the royal livery, and the royal arms are 
upon the coaches. 

It is now about twenty years since this 
plan has been adopted. Before that time 
the mails were carried by a single courier, 
who was as long again upon the road, and 
at the mercy of every footpad. Tliey 
are now perfectly safe ; they go without 
expense, in consequence of the profits of 
the coaches ; and the effect of the rapid 
communication has been to double that 
branch of the revenue which is derived 
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from the post-office. - Yet the projector 
has little reason to be satisfied with ilie 
justice of the nation. He stipulated for a 
ccntage upon the clear increase of revenue 
above a certain sum. The whole manacre* 

o 

meat o£the post-office was intrusted to him ; 
but there were two lords above hnn with 
higher powers and higher salaries. These 
places he wished to abolish as useless, not 
recollecting that Government desires to have 
as many places in its disposal as possible, 
and, instead of wanting to curtail the num- 
ber of old ones, would have been obliged 
to him to have invented new. In the 
struggle he was displaced himfelf : so far 
all was fair, as he only lost the stake for 
which he was playing : but advantage was 
taken of this to annul the terms of the 
contract between him and the nation, and 
assign him 4000/. a-year, in lieu of his 
percentage, which already amounted to a 
much larger sum, and wpuld yearly have 
increased with the increasing revenue. Of 
course he remonstrated against this bre 
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of public faith ; the cause was bmnglit 
before parliament, and it was absurdly 
argued against him, that smaller pensions 
than this had been deemed a sufficient 
reward for thdr victorious admirals, — as if 
rewards and contracts were of the same 
nature. Tlie minister was against him, 
and Parliament therefore annulled its owu 
contract in its own favour*. 

Before this plan of Mr. Palmer's was 
established^ the ordinary pace of travel- 
ling in England diflered little from 
what it still is in other countries : an 
able-bodied man might walk the usual 
day's journey. Its effects have not been 
confined to the revenue. Other stages 
immediately adopted the guard, and be- 

* If Don Mtiiiucl had remained lon^ enough in 
Ijijiland, h<? niij^lit have seen Parliament annulling 
»|y own eoiitraet in its own wrong, granting away 
fhc [Jiiblic money at a time when the people were 
nwMr luavily burthened' than they tad ever been 
before, and doing this in defiance of tlie legal 

il^]Ori<icji.— Tn. 
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came secure from robbers ; they were sti- 
mulcted to rival speed, and in conse-^ 
quetice improvements in coach-building of 
Rome kind or other are every year discovered 
and adopted ; even waggons travel faster 
now than post coaches did before this re- 
volution. Hence travelling consumes at 
present so much less time, and is at- 
tended by so much less fatigue, that instead 
of being regarded as an evil, it is one 
of the pleasures of the English ; and peo- 
ple, as is our case at this very time, set 
out upon a journey of two hundred leagues 
to amuse themselves. 

The morning was fair, we mounted the 
roof, and I looked back upon Birmingham 
not without satisfaction at thinking I 
should never enter it again. A heavy 
cloud of smoke hung over the city, above 
which in many places black columns were 
sent up with prodigious force from the 
steam-engines. We rejoiced that we were 
travelling into a better atmosphere, but 
the contagion spread far and wide* Ever 
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uhere abound us, instead of the village 
church whose steeple usually adorns so 
beautifully the English landscape^ the 
tower of some manufactory was to be 
seen in the distance, vomiting up flames 
and smoke, and blasting every thing 
around with its metallic vapours. The 
vicinity was as thickly peopled as that of 
London. Instead of cottages w-e saw 
streets of brick hovels, blackened with the 
smoke of coal fires which burn day and 
night in these dismal regions. Such 
swarms of children I never beheld in any 
other place, nor such wretched ones, — in 
rags, and their skins encrusted with soot 
and fifth- The face of the country as we 
advanced was more hideous than can be 
described, uncultivated, black and smok- 
ing, I asked the coachman from whence 
the smoke proceeded, and he told me 
the whole earth beneath us was on fire ; 
some coal-mines had taken fire many 
years ago, and still continued to bum. 
" If you were to travel this road by nighty 
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sir^" said be^ ^^ you would see^tbe whole 
country a-firc, and might fancy you were 
going to hell !" — A part of the road which 
i^ thus undermined gave way lately under 
one of the stages: it did not sink deep 
enough tP kill the passengers by the fall^ 
but one of them had his thigh broken. 

This deplorable country continued for 
•some leagues, till we had passed Wolver- 
hampton, the last manufacturing town ia 
thisdirection. Between this place and Penk- 
ridge it improved, we were once more in 
an agricultural land, and beheld clean skins 
and healthy countenances. We passed 
through Stafford the county town, a small 
but well built place, of which the main 
trade consists in shoes; and dined the 
next stage beyond it at Stone. Here were 
formerly venerated the two martyrs Wul- 
fold and Rufinus, who were slain by their 
own father Wulpher, the Pagan king of 
Mercia, the father of St. Werburga also ; 
who by the merits of his children was 
himself at last favoured with grace to re- 

VOL. lU B 
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pentance. All traces of their worship have 
long since disappeared; only the towa 
derives its name from the stones which 
were heaped over the place of their burid* 
Here we entered the country of the pot- 
teries, from whence the greater part of 
England is supplied with common ware, 
and also with that finer sort called Wedge- 
wood after its inventor, and known all 
over Europe. Etruiia is the name which 
be gave to his fabric, because the Etruscan 
remains were his models^ and to him it 
is that England, and it may be added 
Europe, — for where do not the fashions of 
England extend r — is indebted for having 
familiarised to us the beautiful forms of 
Etruscan design. 

This is a populous province ; in no other 
part have I seen the towns standing so 
near together. We soon advanced to 
Kewcastlc-under-Line. Here my friend 
tlij coael.man told mc they had a curious 
custom of punishing scolds, by putting a 
id bitt into the mouth of the of 
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fender so as to confine her tongue^ and 
leading her in this manner through the 
streets as an example. Whether the En- 
glishwomen are particularly addicted to this 
ofTence, I am not sufficiently acquaidted 
with them to say ; but it should seem so by 
the severity with which the laws regard it. 
In other places immersion is the punish- 
tnent; the woman is fastened in a chair 
at the end of a long plank or pole, which 
is hoisted out over the river, and there 
elevated 'or lowered by means of a lever ; 
in this manner they dip her as often as the 
officiating constable thinks proper, or 
till she no longer displays any inclination 
to continue the offence, which probably 
is not till she has lost the power. Both 
methods are effectual ones of enforcing 
ftilence upon an unruly tongue, but they 
are barbarous customs, and ought to be 
wholly disused*. 

* D. Manuel is mistaken in supposing tliat they 
are still in use. The ducking-stools are fallen into 
decay, and in many places the stocks also ,—l\XXi<iX» 
tUe credit of the magistrates. — Tr. 
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We were now entering Cheshire, the 
great cheese country^ and the dijBTerence 
between a land of manufactures and a land 
of pasturage was delightful. The housei 
of the labourers were clean cottages : those 
of the rich^ old mansions with old trees 
about them in view of the village church, 
where generation after generation, forages 
back, the heirs of the family had been 
baptized in the same font, and buried in 
the same vault ; not newly erected brick 
buildings with shrubs and saplings round 
them, in hearing of the mill-wheels and 
hammer, by which the fortune of the 
owner has been fabricated. One house 
which we passed was the most singular I 
have ever seen : very old it must needs be, 
— how n^any centuries I will not venture 
to conjecture. The materials are wood 
and mortar without stone; the timber- 
frames painted black, and the interve- 
ning panes of plaster-work whitened ; no 
dress in an old picture was ever more 
curiously variegated with stripes and 
The roof rises \tvV.o vci^.w ^oivciVeiS 
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the upper story projecting over the lower 
like a machicolated gate- way, except that 
the projection is far greater; and long 
^windows with little diamond-shaped panes 
reach almost from side to side^ so that 
the rooms must be light as a lantern. 
There is a moat round it* I should guess 
it to be one of the oldest dwelling- houset^ 
in the kingdom. 

We saw this quiet pastoral country to 
the best advantage ; the sun was setting, 
and the long twilight of an English sum*- 
mer evening gives to the English land- 
scape a charm wholly its own. As soonf 
as it grew dark the coach lamps were 
lighted ; the horses have no hells, and this 
is as needful for the security of other 
travellers as for our own. But the roads 
are wide; and if a traveller keeps his own 
proper side according to the law of the 
roads, however fearful it may be to see two* 
of these fiery eyes coanng on through 
|he darkness, at the rate of two leagues in. 
Uie hour, he is perfectly safe. We meant 
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-when evening closed to have forsaHen the 
roof and taken our seats withinside; but 
the places were filled by chance passen- 
gers picked up on the way^ and no choice 
was left us. Star light a^d a mild sum- 
mer air made the situation not unpleasant, 
if we had not been weary and disposed 
to sleep : this propensity it w«as not safe to 
indulge ; and the two hours after night 
set in till we reached Manchester, were 
the most wearying of the whole day. 

The entrance into the city reminded me 
of London, we drove so long over rough 
street stones, only the streets were shorter 
and the turns we made more frequent. It 
was midnight when we alighted at a spa- 
cious inn, called the Bridgewa^r Arms. In 
these large manufacturing towns, inns have 
neither the cleanliness nor comfort which 
we find in smaller places. In the country 
there is a civility about the people of the 
house, and an attention on their part,which,' 
though you know hospitality is their trade, 
shows or seems to show something of the 
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virtue. Here all is hurry and bustle j 
customers must come in the way of trade, 
and they care not whether you are pleased 
or not. We were led into a long room, 
hung round with great-coats, spurs, and 
horsewhips, and with so many portman- 
teaus and saddle-bags lying about it, 
that it looked like a warehouse. Two 
men were smoking over a bottle of wine 
at one table ; they were talking of para- 
bolics and elliptics, and describing dia- 
grams on the table with a wet finger j a 
single one was writing at another, with a 
large pocket-book lying open before him. 
We called for supper ; and he civilly told 
us that he also had given a like order, 
and if we would permit him should be 
happy to join us. To this we of course 
acceded. We found him to be a com- 
mercial traveller, and he gave us some 
useful information concerning Manchester, 
and the best method of proceeding on olir 
journey. It was going towards two o'clock 
when we retired. We slept as usual- 
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ID a double-betldcd room, but wc had no 
inclinalion to cobvcTsc after we were ta 
bed. I fell asleep almost instantaneouily, 
and did not awake till nme in the morn- 
ing. — I must not forget to tell you tbat 
over the entrance to the passage on each 
aide of which the bed-rooms are amnged> 
is written in large IvUen Morphean! 
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Munckester. — Cotton Mamifactorj/.-^Re'- 
marks upon the pernicious Effects of 
the manufacturing System. 

m 

J. HAD provided us with kttcrft to a 
gentleman in Manchester ; we delivered 
them after breakfast, and were received 
with that courtesy which a foreigner 
when he takes with him the expected re- 
commendations is sure to experience in 
England. He took us to one of the great 
cotton manufactories^ showed us the 
number of children who were at work 
there^ and dwelt with delight on the in- 
&iite good which resulted from emplo; 
ing them at so early an age. I liste 
without contradicting him, for who won! 
lift up his voice against Diana in Epbcsus !^ 

E5 
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— proposed my questions in such a way 
15 not to imply, or at least not to ad- 
vance, any difFerence of opinion^ and re- 
turned wiih a feeling at h^art which 
makes me thank God I am not an Eng- 
lishman. 

There is a shrub in some of the East 
Indian islands which the French call vtf- 
loutier ; it exhales an odour that is agree- 
able at a distance, becomes less so as yoa 
draw nearer, and, when you are quite close 
to it, is insupportably loathsome. Al- 
ciatus himself could not have imagined 
an emblem more appropriate to the com- 
mercial prosperity of England. 

Mr. remarked that nothing could 

be so beneficial to a country as manufac- 
tures. ** You see these children, sir,^* 
said he. ^' In most parts of England 
poor children are a burthen to their pa- 
rents and to the parish ; here the parish, 
which would else have to support them, 
is rid of all expense j they get their bread 
almost as soon as they can run about, and 
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by the time they are seven or eight years 
old bring in money. There is no idle- 
ness among us : — they come at five in 
the morning; we allow them half an 
hour fbr breakfast, and an hour for din- 
ner ; they leave work at six, and an* 
other set relieves them for the night 5 
the wheels never stand still/' I was look- 
ing while he spoke, at the unnatural 
dexterity with which the fingers of these 
little creatures were playing in the ma- 
chinery, half giddy myself with the noise 
end the endless motion : and when he told 
me there was no rest in these walls, day 
nor night, I thought that if Dante had 
peopled one of his hells with children, 
here was a scene worthy to have supplied 
him with new images of torment. 

** These children, then,'* said I, ^^ have 
no time to receive instruction.*' ^^ That>. 
sir,** he replied, *^ is the evil which we 
have found. Girls are employed here 
from the age you see them till they marry, 
and then they know nothing about do-^ 
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mestic work, not even how to mend t 
stocking or boil a potatoe. But we are 
remedying this now, and send the childrea 
to school for an hour after they have 
done work.'^ I asked if so much con- 
finement did not injure their healtlw 
** No,*' he replied, *^ they are as healthy 
as any children in the world could be* 
To be sure, many of them as they grew up 
went off in consumptions, but consump* 
tion was the disease of the English." I 
ventured to inquire afterwards concerning 
the morals of the people who were trained 
up in this monstrous manner, and found, 
what was to be expected, that in con- 
seqcience of herding together such num- 
bers of both sexes, who are utterly un- 
instructed in the commonest principle* 
of religion and morality, they were^as 
debauched and profligate as human beings 
under the influence of such circumstances 
must inevitably be ; the men drunken, 
the women dissolute ; that however high 
the wages they earned, they were too un-' 
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provident ever to lay-by for a time of need ; 
and ihat^ though the parish was not at 
the expense of maintaining them whea 
children^ it had to provide for them in 
diseases induced by their mode of Hfe^ 
and in premature debility and old age; the 
poor-rates were oppressively high, and the 
hospitals and workhouses always full 
and overflowing. I inquired how many 
persons were employed in the manufac- 
tory^ and was told, children and all about 
two hundred. What was the firm oF the 
bouse ? — ^There were two partners* So ! 
thought I, — a hundred to one ! 

" We are well off for hands in Man- 
chester," said Mr. — ; ^^manufactures are 
favourable to population, the poor arc not 
afraid of having a family here, the parishes 
therefore have always plenty to appren- 
tice, and we take them as fast as they 
can supply us. In new manufacturing 
towns they find it difficult to get a supply. 
Their only method is to send people round 
the country to get children from their 
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parents. Women usually undertake thi» 
business ; they promise the parents to 
provide for the children; one party is 
glad to be eased of a burthen^ and it an- 
swers well to the other to find the young 
ones in food^ lodging and clothes^ and 
receive their wages." " But if these chil- 
dren should be ill-used ?" said I. " Sir/' 
he replied, " it never can be the interest 
of the women to use them ill, nor of the 
manufacturers to permit it.*' 

It would have been in vain to argue bad 
I been disposed to it. Mr. — was a man 
of humane and kindly nature, who would 
not himself use any thing cruelly, and 
judged of others by his own feelings. 
I thought of the cities in Arabian ro- 
mance, where all the anhabitants were en* 
chanted : here Commerce is the queen 
witch, and I had no talisman strong 
enough to disenchant those who were 
daily drinking of the golden cup of her 

m 

charms. 
We purchase English cloth, English 
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inuslins^ English buttons^ &c. and admire 
the excellent skill with which they are fa- 
bricated^ and wonder that from such a di- 
stance they can be afforded to us at so low 
a price^ and think what a happy country is 
England 1 A happy country indeed it is for 
the higher orders; no where have the rich so 
many enjoyments, no where have the am- 
bitious so fair a field, no where have the 
ingenious such encouragement, no where 
have the intellectual such advantages ; 
but to talk of English happiness is like 
talking of Spartan freedom, the Helots are 
overlooked. In no other country can such 
riches be acquired by commerce, but it 
is the one who grows rich by the labour 
of the hundred. The hundred, human be- 
ings like himself, as wonderfully fashion- 
ed by Nature, gifted with the like capaci- 
ties, and equally made for immortality, 
are sacrificed body and soul. Horrible as 
it must needs appear, the assertion is true 
to the very letter. They are deprived in 
childhood of all instruction and all enjoy- 
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men! ; of the sports in which childhood 
instinctively indulges^ of fresh air by day 
and of natural sleep by night. Their 
health physical and moral is alike de-. 
stroyed ; they die of diseases jnduced by* 
unremitting task work^ by confinement in 
ihe impure atmosphere of crowded rooms,, 
by the particles of metallic or vegetable 
dust which they are continually inhaling ^ 
or they live to grow up without decency^ 
without comfort, and without hope, with- 
out morals, without religion, and without 
shame, and bring forth slaves like them-* 
selves to tread in the same path of misery* 
The dwellings of the labouring manu- 
facturers are in narrow streets aud lanes^ 
blocked up from light and air, not as ii¥ 
our country to exclude an insupportable 
sun, but crowded together because every 
inch of land is of such value, that rooia 
for light and air cannot be afforded them.. 
Here in Manchester a great proportion of 
the poor lodge in cellars, damp and dark^ 
where every kind of iiltK is suffered, to? 
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iccumulate^ because no exertions of do- 
mestic care can ever make such homes 
decent. These places are so many hot- 
beds of infection ; and the poor in large 
towns are rarely or never without an in- 
fectious fever among them, a plague of 
their own, which leaves the habitations 
of the rich, like a Goshen of cleanliness 
and comfort, unvisited. 

Wealth flows into the country, but 
bow does it circulate there ? Not equally 
aod healthfully through the whole system; ^ 
it sprouts into wens and tumours^ and 
collects in aneurisms which starve and 
palsy the extremities. The government 
indeed raises millions now as easily as it 
raised thousands in the days of Elizabeth : 
the metropolis is six times the size which 
it Was a century ago; it has nearly doubled 
during the present reign ; a thousand car- 
riages drive about the streets of London, 
where, three generations ago, there were 
not an liundred ; a thousand hackney 
coaches are licensed in the same city^ 
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where at tlie same distance of time there 
was not one ; they whose grandfathers 
dined at noon from wooden trenchers^ 
and upon the produce of their own farms^ 
sit down by the light of waxen tapers to 
be served upon silver, and to partake of 
delicacies from the four quarters of the 
globe. But the number of the poor, and 
the suficrings of the poor, have cominued 
to increase; the price of every thing which 
they consume has always been advancing^ 
and the price of labour, the only comma* 
dity which they have to dispose of, re- 
mains the same. Work-houses are erect- 
ed in one place, and infirmaries in an* 
other; the poor-rates increase in propor- 
tion to the taxes ; and in times of dearth 
the rich even purchase food, and retail it 
to them at a reduced price, or supply 
them with it gratuitously : still every year 
adds to their number. Necessity is the 
mother of crimes ; new prisons are builty 
new punishments enacted; but \he. poor 
come year after year more numerous^^ 
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more miserable, and jnore depraved ; and 
this is tbs inevitable tendency of the ma- 
nufacturing system. 

This system is the boast of England,— 
}ong may she continue to boast it before 
Spain shall rival her ! Yet this is the sy- 
stem which we envy, and which we are 
so desirous to imitate. Happily our re- 
ligion presents one obstacle ; that inces- 
sant labour which is required in these 
task -houses can never 'be exacted in a 
Catholic counirv, where the Church has 
wisely provided so many days of leisure for 
the purposes of religion and enjoyment. 
Against the frequency of these holy days 
much has been said ; but Pleaven iorhid 
that the clamour of philosophizing com- 
mercialists should prevail, and that the 
Spaniard should ever be brutalized by un- 
remitting task-work, like the negroes in 
America and the labouring manufacturers 
in England ! Let us leave to England 
the boast of supplying all Europe with her 
wares ; let us leave to these lords of th^ 
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»ea the distinction of which they are ■ ho 
tenacious^ that of being the white slares 
of the rest of the world, and doing for it 
all its dirty work. The poor must be kept 
miserably poor, or such a state of things 
could not continue 3 there must be laws 
to regulate their wages, not by the value 
of their work, but by the pleasures of their 
masters; laws to prevent their removal 
from one place to another within the king- 
dom, and to prohibit their emigratioa 
out of it. They would not be crowded ia 
hot task-houses by day, and herded toge- 
ther in damp cellars at night ; they would 
not toil in unwholesome employments^ 
from sun-rise till sun-set, whole days, and 
whole days and quarters, for with twelve 
hours labour the avidity of trade is not sa- 
tisfied; they would not sweat night and 
day, keeping up this laus pei'ennis * of tho 
Devil, before furnaces which are never 

* I am infoi-med by a catholic, that those con- 
vents in which the choir service is never discon- 
tiiiued arc said to have hut £erennis there. — ^l'R» 
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snffered to cool^ and breathing-in vapours 
which inevitably produce disease and 
death ; the poor would never do these 
thing unless they were miserably poor, un- 
less they were in that state of abject po- 
verty which precludes instruction, and, by 
destroying all hope for the future, reduces 
man, like the brutes, to seek for nothing 
beyond the gratification of present wants. 
How England can remedy this evil, for 
there are not wanting in England those 
who perceive and confess it to be an evil, 
il is not easy to discover, nor is it my 
business to inquire. To us it is of more 
consequence to know how other countries 
may avoid it, and, as it is the prevailing 
system to encourage manufactures every 
where, to inquire how we may reap as 
much good and as little evil as possible. 
The best methods appear to be by extend- 
ing to the utmost the use of machinery, 
ftnd leaving the price of labour to find its 
•wn level : the higher it is the better. 
The introduction of machinery in an old 
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itianufacturiDg country always produces- 
distress by throwing workmen out of em- 
ploy, and is seldom effected without riots 
and executions. Where new fabrics are 
to be erected it is obvious that this dif- 
ficulty does not exist, and equally obvious 
that, when hard labour can be performed 
by iron and wood, it is desirable to spare 
flesh and blood. High wages are a gene- 
ral benefit, because money thus distributed 
is employed to the greatest general advan- 
tage. The labourer, lifted up one step in 
society, acquires the pride and the wants, 
the habits and the feelings, of the class 
now next above him*. Forethought, 
which the miserably poor necessarily and 
instinctively shun, is, to him who earns 

* This argument has been placed in a more 
forcible lip;ht in die first volume of the Annual Re- 
view, in an article upon tlie Reports of the Society 
for bettering the Condition of the Poor, attributed 
t»' a gentleman of Norwich. It is one of the 
ablest chapters upon this branch of political oeco- 
nomy that has ever been written.— JTr, 
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a comfortable competence^ new pleasure ; 
he educates his children^ in the hope that 
they may rise higher than himself, and 
that he is fitting them for better fortunes. 
Prosperity is said to be more dangerous 
than adversity to human virtue ; both are 
wholesome when sparingly distributed, 
both in the excess perilous always, and 
often deadly : but if prosperity be thus 
dangerous^ it is a danger which falls to the 
lot of few ; and it is sufficiently proved 
by the vices of those unhappy wretches 
who exist in slavery, under whatever form 
or in whatever disguise, that hope is as 
essential to prudence, and to virtue, as to 
happiness* 
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Manchester. -Journey to Chester .-'^Packet' 
loat, — Brindley. — Rail Roads. •^Chester 
Cathedral. — New Jail. — Assassination 
in the South of Europe noi like Murder 
in England. — Numler of Criminals y^^ 
lut Abatement of Atrocity in Crimes^ 
'^Mitigation of Penal Law. — Robert 
Dew. — Excellent Administration of 
Justice. — Amendments still desired. 

A 'place more destitute of all interesting 
objects than Manchester it is not easy 
to conceive. In size and population it ii 
the second city in the kingdom, contain- 
ing above fourscore thousand inhabitants. 
Imagine this multitude crowded together 
in narrow streets, the houses all built of 
brick and blackened w*\lhsmok^\ frequent 
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buildings among ihcm as large as con- 
vents, without their antiquity, without their 
beauty, without their holiness; where you 
hear from within, as you pass along, the 
everlasting din of machinery; and where, 
when the bell rings it is to call wretches 
to their work instead of their prayers, . . • . 
Imagine this, and you have the materials 
for a picture of Manchester. The most re- 
markable thing which I have seen here is 
the skin of a snake, fourteen English feet 
in length, which was killed in the neigh- 
bourhood, and is preserved in the library 
of the collegiate church. 

We left it willingly on Monday morn- 
ing, and embarked upon the canal in a 
stage boat bound for Chester, a city which 
we had been advised by no means to pass 
by unseen. This was a new mode of. 
travelling, and a delightful one it proved. 
The shape of the machine resembles the 
common representations of Noah's ark, 
except that the roof is flatter, so made 
for the convenience of passengexs. W\>\\- 
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in this floaling house are two apartment^^' 

seats in which are hired at different prices^ 

the parlour and the kitchen. Two horses, 

harnessed one before the other, tow if 

along at the rale of a league an hour^ th^ 

very pace which it is pleasant to keep vp 

with when walkino: oh the bank. Thd 

canal is just wide enough for two boats to 

pass ; sometimes we sprung dshore, soniC"' 

times stood or sate upon the roof, — till 

to our surprise we were called down'to 

dinner, and found that as good a meal 

had been prepared in the back part of the 

boat while we were going on, as would 

have been supplied at an inn. We joined 

in a wish that the same kind of travelling 

were extended every where: no time was 

Jest; kitchen and cellar travelled with us j 

the motion was imperceptible^ we could 

neither be overturned nor run away with, 

if we sunk, there was not depth of v*ater ia 

drown us; we could read as conveniently 

as in a house, or sleep as quietly as in: af 

led. 
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England is now iptersected in every di- 
rection by canals. This h the province in 
>vhich they were first tried by the present 
duke of Bridge water, whose fortune has 
been amply increased by the success of 
his experiment. His engineer Brindley 
was a singular character, a man of real 
genius for this particular employment, who 
thought of nothing but locks and levels, 
perforating hills, and floating bargts up- 
on aqueduct bridges over unmanageable 
streams. When he had a plan to form he 
usually went to bed, and lay there work- 
ing it out in his head till the design was 
completed. It, is recorded of him, that 
being asked in the course of an exami-' 
nation before the House of Commons for 
what he supposed rivers were created, be 
answered after a pause, — ^To feed navi- 
gable canals. 

Excellent as these canals are, rail -roads 
tire found to accomplish the same purpose 
at less expense. In these the wheels of 
the carriage move iu grooves upon iroa 

Fa 
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bars laid all along the road ; where there is 
a descent no draught is required^ dnd the 
laden waggons as they run down draw the 
empty ones up. These roads are always 
used in the neighbourhood of coal-mines 
and founderics. It has been recommended 
by speculative men that they should b« 
universally introduced^ and a hope held 
out that at some future time this will be 
done^ and all carriages drawn along by 
the action of steam-engines erected at pro- 
per distances. If this be at present one 
of the dreams of philosophy^ it is a p}ii« 
losophy by which trade and manufactures 
would be benefited and money saved ; and 
the dream therefore may probably one day 
be accomplished. 

The canal not extending to Chester, we 
were dismissed from the boat about half 
way between the two cities, near the town 
of Warrington, which was just distant 
enough to form a pleasing object through 
the intervening trees. A stage to which 
we were consigned was lead^ to receive 
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ns ; and we exchanged, not very willingly, 
the silent and imperceptible motion of a 
water journey, to be jolted over rough 
roads in a crowded and noisy coach. The 
country was little interesting, and became 
kss so as we advanced. I saw two bodies 
swinging from a gibbet by the road side ; 
they had robbed and murdered a post-boy^ 
and, according to the barbarous and inde-* 
cent custom of England^ were hanged up 
upon the spot lill their bones should fall 
asunder. 

We found Cl)ester to be as remarkable 
ft place as our travelling friend at Man- 
chester had represented it. The streets 
are cut out of a soft red rock, and pas- 
seugerawalk, not upon flag-stones at the 
side, aa ia most other cities, nor in the 
middle of the street, — but through the 
bouses, upon a boarded parade, through 
what would elsewhere be the front room 
of the first floor. Whenever a lane or 
street strikes off, there is a flight of steps 
inJ^o the carriage road* The bi^st shops 
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are upon this covered way, though there 
are others underneath it on a level with 
the street. The cathedral is a mean edi- 
fice of soft, red, crumbly stone, apparent- 
ly quarried upon the spot ; it would have 
been folly to have erected any thing better 
with such wretched materials. I saw no- 
thing in it more notable than the epitaph 
upon an infant son of the bishop, of 
whom it was thought proper to record 
upon marble, that lie was born in the 
palace and baptized in the cathedral. 

The old walls are yet standing;, there is 
a walk on the top of them, from whence 
we overlooked the surrounding country, 
the mountains of Wales not far distant, 
and the river Dee, which passes by the 
city and forms an esiuary about two 
leagues below it. The new jail is consi- 
dered as a perfect model of prison archi- 
tecture, a branch of the art as much studied 
by the English of the present day, as ever 
cathedral -building was by their pious an- 
cestors. The main objtcts attended 'to 
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are, that the prisoners be kept apart from 
each other, and that the cells should be 
always open to inspection, and well ven* 
jtilated so as to prevent infectious disorders, 
which were commonly occurring in old 
prisons. The structure of this particular 
prison is singularly curious, the cells being 
so constructed that thejailor from his dwell- 
ing-house can look into every one, — a 
counterpart to the whispering dungeons in 
Sicily, which would have delighted Dio- 
nysius. I thought of Asraodeus and Don 
Cleofas. The apartment from whence 
we were shown the interior of the prison 
was well, and even elegantly furnished ; 
there were geraniums flowering upon 
stands,-"— a piano-forie, and music-books 
lying open, — and when we looked from 
the window we saw criminals with irons 
upon thejr legs, in solitary dungeons : — 
one of them, who was intently reading 
some devotional book, was, we were told, 
certainly to be executed at the next assizes. 
Custom soon cauterizes bum an sympathy; 
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ot- the situation of the keeper who sits sur- 
Tounded with cbmforts, and has these 
tilings always in view, would be well nigh 
as deplorable as that of the wretches under 
his care. 

Of late years the office of jailor has be- 
come oF considerable importance^ and en- 
nobled by the title of Governor. Tht in- 
crease of criminals has given it this con- 
sequence; and that the number of crimi- 
nals must be prodigiously increased^ is 
sufficiently proved by the frequency and 
magnitude of these new prisons. In factj 
more persons annually suffer death in this 
country than in ih^ whole of Christendom 
besides ; and from hence it has been in- 
fcrred, that either the people of England 
are the most depraved people in Europe, or 
dieir laws are the bloodiest. No, say the 
English ; the true reason is, that In other 
countries crimes are committed with im- 
punity, — and they never fail to instance 
assassination : thus tlvjy satis&r them- 
selves and silence llie objector. True it Is 
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that in all the southern parts of Europe^ 
to our shame be it spoken, assas&ihation U 
far more frequently committed than pu- 
nished: but murder with us, generally 
speaking, is neither in its motive nor in its 
manner the same atrocious crime which 
in England is regarded with such religious 
abhorrence^ and punislied with such ccr- 
tain severity. Among us, a love dispute 
between peasants or mechanics leads as re- 
gularly to this deadly spirit of revenge, as 
a quarrel upon the point of honour between 
tM'O English gentlemen. The Spanish 
zagal holds the life of his rival no cheaper 
^an the English gentleman that of his 
equal, who has elbowed him in the street, 
or intruded into his places at the theatre; 
a blow with us is revenged by the knife, as 
it is in England with the pistol. The dif- 
ference is, that the sense of honour extends 
lower in society among us, and that the 
impunity which we allow to all, is restrict- 
. ed in England to the higher orders; and the 
truth is, that, wherever assassinalioH. or 

B 5 
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duelling prevails^ the fault is more to ht 
imputed to the laws than to the people^ 
ThcTe are oflTences from whFch men may 
easily be deterred ; life will never be held 
cheap by the people, if 'the laws teach 
them that it should be held sacred. 

Every stage of society has its charac- 
teristic crimes. The savage is hard-hearted 
to his children^ brutal to his women^ 
treacherous to his enemies j he steals and 
runs away with his booty; he poisons bis 
weapons ; he is cowardly and cruel. In 
the barbarian, pride and courage introduce 
a sense of honour which lays the founda- 
tion for morality : he is a robber, not a 
thief, ferocious instead of cunning, rather 
merciless than cruel. When states become 
settled new offences spring up, as the 
weeds in meadow land differ from those of 
the waste ; laws are necessary to restrain 
the strong from oppreasioiT, and the weak 
from revenge. A new tribe of evils »c* 
company civilization and commerce, — the 
vices which are fostered by wealth, and the 
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erimc9 which are produced by want. Still 
the progress of the human race, though 
»low, is sure ; the la.vs and the people 
soften alike, and crimes and punishments 
both become less atrocious. 

' More offences are committed in England 
thaii^in other countries, because there is 
more wealth and^ more want; greater 
teiiiptations to provoke the poor, greater 
poverty to render them liable to tempta- 
tion, and less religious instruction to ami 
them against it. In Scotland, where the 
puritan clergy retain something of their 
primitive zeal, the people are more moral;: 
^joverty is almost general there, and there- 
fore |he less felt, because there is little 
wealth to invito the contrast. In both 
countries the greater number of offences 
are frauds ; evea they who prey upon so- 
ciety partake of its amelioration, and for- 
sake the barbarous habits of robbery and 
murder, for methods less perilous to them- 
selves and to others. The weasel fares 
better than the vvolf, and continues her. 
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secret depredations after the wolf has. been 
extirpated. In Ireland, on the contrary, 
where the characteristics of savage life 
are still to be found, murder is the most 
frequent crime ; and, horrid as it is, it is 
generally rendered still more so by circum- 
stances of wanton cruelty. If the Welsh 
are addicted to any peculiar ofience it is 
sheep-stealings because the sheep have 
ceased to be wild, — ^and the people have 
not. 

The laws are mitigated in due proportion 
to the amelioration of the people:— it was 
formerly the custom, if a prisoner refused 
to plead to a capital charge, to stretch him 
upon his back, and lay weights upon his 
breast, which were daily to be incjreased 
till he died ; now he is regarded as guilty, 
and sentenced as such. Till lately, women 
were burnt when men were only hanged* j 
ilvt punishment is now the same for both 

* Oiily for coining, and for murdering their hus-r 
bntids. The auttior seems to have supposed it was 
always llie case.>-*TA. 
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sexes ; the horrible butchery for treason^ 
by which the martyrs suflered under the 
persecutions of Elizabeth and James, is 
comoiuted for beheading. In these last 
instances the mitigation is of the na- 
tional manners^ and not of the law : but 
the laws themselves should be amended ; 
custonK is no security : a cruel minister 
might enforce these inhuman sentences 
M^hich are still prnnounced,— and nations 
can never take too many precautions 
against the possibility of being rebar^ 
barized. There is no Miser icordia in 
England: and, except indeed for spiri- 
tual assistance, its humane services are 
not needed ; the prisoners are sufficiently 
fed and clothed, and the law which 
punishes, allows every alleviation of pu- 
nishment which does not defeat the main 
tod of justice. Something of the spirit 
of this charitable institution was dis- 
played by an individual in the metropolis 
.two centuries ago. He gave fifty pounds 
to the parish in which the great prison 
4 
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is situated^ on condition tbat^ for ever 
af'ter^ a man on trie night preceding 
^n execution should go to Newgale iu 
the dead of the night, and strike with a 
hand*bcll twelve tolls with double strokes^ 
as near the cells of the condemned crimi- 
nals as possible, — then exhort them to re- 
pentance. The great bell of the church 
was also to toll when they were passing by 
on their way to execution, and the bell- 
man was to look over the wall and exhort 
all good people to pray to God for the poor 
sinners who were going to suffer deaths 
Robert Dew was the name of this pious 
man : the church is dedicated to the Holy • 
Sepulchre, which these heretics have inge* 
niou&ly converted into a. Saint I. 

I need not tcH you that the torture has 
long since been abolished in England. In • 
110 other part of the world are laws so well 
executed ; crimes are never committed 
here with impunity ; — there is no respect 
of persons, justice is never defeated by 
delay, and the people are not familiarized i». 
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cruelty by the sight of cruti punishments. 
The effect of so familiarizing a nation has 
been dreadfully exemplified in France. All 
history does not present a spectacle more 
iiiexpiably disgraceful to the country iiv 
which it occurred, than the council of sur- 
geons assembled to fix the sentence ,of 
Damicns ; a council appointed by the king 
of France and his ministers, to discover iii 
what manner the poor madman could be 
made to feel the most excjuisite tortures^ 
and kept alive as long as possible to endure 
them ! Louis XV. signed thi« sentence, — 
and then desired he might not be told 
when it was to be executed^ — because it 
would hurt his feelings ! The present 
king of England has, in like manner, twice 
escaped death ; and in both instances the 
unhappy persons concerned have been 
lodged in the public hospital fpn the in- 
sane. Is there upon record another con- 
trast so striking between two neighbouring 
nations? 

Even however in England some improve- 
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tnents are still desirable in criminal lawi. 
The principle, of the law is, that every man 
shall be presumed innocent till he is^ 
proved guilty ; yet this principle is never 
carried into effect, and the- accused are 
confined in irons : — it is necessary to secure- 
them ; but any rigour not absolutely neces- 
sary for this purpose, is in manifest violation 
of this humane and just axiom. A pleader 
should be permitted to defend the prisoner, 
as well as one to accuse him ; where the in- 
nocence of the prisoner is proved, he ought 
to be indemnified for the losses he has^ sus* 
tained, and the expenses he has incurred- 
by his imprisonment and- trial 5 where he 
is convicted, the expense of bringing bim^ 
to justice ought to fall upon the public, 
uotupon the individual prosecutor^ already- 
3^ sufferer by the. offence. 
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Voyagt to Liverpool. — Filihij Custom at 
the Innt .^ Sclwol of the Blind, — Athe^ 
ntPum.'^Mr, Roscoe^^ Journey to Ken^ 
dal. 

Wodnesdayi July 14, 

Vr JJ left Chester yesterday at noon, and 
embarked again upon a canaK Our last 
navigation liad ended by transferring us to 
9 coach ; we had now to undergo a more 
unpleasant transfer. The canal reached 
the Mersey, a huge river which forms the 
port of Liverpool, across which we had 
'about three leagues to sail in a slant direc-> 
tion. A vessel was ready to receive us, 
on board of which we embarked, and set 
«ail with a slack wind. At first it waa 
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pleasant sailing, — ihii day fair, a castellated 
hill in full view up the river, and Liver- 
pool at a distance, near to its mouth, upon 
the northern shore. But the wind rose, 
the water became rough, there came on 
a gale from the west with heavy rain, 
which drove us below deck, and then we 
were driven up again by the stench of a 
close cabin^ and the sickness of women 
and children. The gale was so strong 
that we had reason to be thankful for 
reachipg the town in safety. 

Immediately upon our landing we w(jre 
surrounded by boys proffering cards of the 
different inns by which they were ena- 
ployed to look out for strangers, . and con- 
testing who should carry our luggage. The 
rain continued, and confined us for the 
evening. They have a filthy custom at 
the inns in England, that when you pull off 
your boots, the man brings you a pair of old 
slippers, which serve for all travellers, and 
indeed are frequently worn-out shoes with 
the heels cut away : clean as the English 
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are, this impropriety doea not in the 
slightest degree offend them. 

The next morning we inquired for a 
gentleman with whom I had been ac- 
quainted in London. A book containing 
the names and place of abode of all th& 
inhabitants is kept in every inn; so that 
there was no difficulty in finding him 
out. With him we spent the day, and 
were obliged to him for showing us what- 
ever was most worthy of notice in' the town. 
There is no cathedral, no castle, gate, town- 
wall, or monument of antiquity, no marks 
of decay. Every thing is the worlc of late 
years, almost of the present generation. • 

There is but one fine street in the city, 
which is terminated by the Exchange, a 
handsome structure; but as you look up 
the street to it, it is not in the centre, and 
this irregularity produces a singularly un- 
pleasant effect. One 'side of the street, 
it seems, was built with reference to this 
Exchange, and the other was to have cor- 
responded with it 5 but when the governors 
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of the city came to purchase the grouridi 
Bome obstacles were discovered which had 
not been foreseen. As ther^ are few fine 
•treet8|8o are there few which display much 
poverty : this external appearance of pro* 
iperity is purchased at a dear price ; for the 
poor, as in Manchester, live mostly in cel« 
lars, underground. The height of some of 
the warehouses excited the wonder of my 
companion, and he expressed his surprise 
that I should not be astonished at them also* 
In fact, old houses in England are general!}^ 
lower than modem ones, and even these 
have never more than four floors. Yet the 
value of ground is prodigiously great, and > 
the island is not subject to earthquakes^ 

Here is a hospital for horses, of which 
the sign-board caught my eye as we passed 
along. We visited a school for the blind^ 
a sight as interesting as it was melancholy.^ 
They make curtain lines by a iBachin& 
which a blind man contrived; list- slippers,, 
which were an invention of the French, 
emigrants ; baskets 5 — every thing, in short. 
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in which the sense of sight can be supplied 
oy touch. It was surprising to see them 
move about the room, steering clear of 
every thing as surely as though they had 
seen what was before them, — as if they had 
possessed that sixth sense, which experi- 
mental naturalists, the most merciless of 
human beings, are said to have discovered 
in bats, when they have put out iheireycs 
for the sake of seeing how the tortured ani- 
mal can find its way without them. They 
sung a hymn for our gratification : their 
voices were fine ; and the deep attention 
which was manifest in their eyeless faces, 
dead as they necessarily were to all external 
objects which could distract them, was 
afiecting^ and even awful. Such as dis- 
cover a taste for music are instructed in it ; 
and some have been thus enabled to 
Rupport themselves as organists in the 
churches, and by tuning instruments. 
The blind must be very numerous in Eng- 
land^ as I am told there are many such 
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Institutions } but there is good reason to 
hope that the number will be materially les- 
sened in future by the vaccine inocu]ation> 
a very large^proportion of these poor suf- 
ferers having lost their eyes by the small 
pox. 

Liverpool has become a place of great 
maritime trade, against every natural disad- 
vantage. The river is sheltered only from 
the north, and at low water sand-banks 
may be seen round its mouth for leagues 
off in every direction* Vessels when leav- 
ing port easily avoid thcm> because they 
start with a fair wind, but to returning 
ships they are far more perilous. In spite 
x)f this, there is not any other place where 
so much mercantile enterprise is dis- 
played in England, nor perhaps in the 
whole world.— ^Two ships came in while 
we were upon the quay : it was a beautiful 
sight to see them enter the docks and take 
their quiet station, a crowd flocking 
towards them, some in curiosity to know 
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what ihey w?re, others in hope and in 
fear, hastening to see who had returned irl 
them. 

Fortunes are made here with a rapidity 
unexampled in any other part of England. 
Tt is true that many adventurers fail ; yet 
with all the ups and downs of commercial 
speculation Liverpool prospers beyond all 
other ports. There is too a princely libe- 
rality in its merchants, which even in 
London is not rivalled.. Let any thing 
be proposed for the advantage and orna-* 
ment^ or honour of the town, howcvei' 
little akin it may be to their own pursuits, 
habits, and feelings, they arc ready v^ith 
subscriptions to any amount. It has 
lately been resolved upon to have a botanical 
garden here; a large sum has been raised for 
the purpose^ and- the ground purchased 4 
" It will be long," said I to our friend, " be- 
fore this can be brought to any perfection.'^ 
"Oh, sir,** said he, with a smile of tri- 
umph which it was delightful to perceive, 
*^ you do not know how we do things 
et Liverpool . Money and a.cuV\VN 'wo\^ 
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wonders. In half a dozen years we shall 
have the finest in England.'* 

The history of their Athenoeum is a 
striking instance of their spirit : — ^by thif 
name they call a public library, with a 
reading-room for the news- papers and other 
journals, — for all periodical publications, 
whether daily, monthly, quarterly or year- 
ly, are caWcd journals m England. Two of 
the literary inhabitants were talking one 
day after dinner of the want of a public 
library in the town, and they agreed to call 
a meeting for the purpose of forming one. 
The meeting was advertised, — they went to 
it, — and found themselves alone. ^^ What 
shall we do now?" said the one ; " here 
is an end of the business.'* '' No," said 
his friend ; — ^^ take you the chair, I will be 
secretary ; we will draw up our resolutions 
unanimously, and advertise them." They 
did so; and in four-and-twenty hours 
sufficient funds were subscribed to esta- 
blish the finest institution of the kind in 
the kingdom. 

Literature also fio\AT\s\\e?» «& li\\\^ ^% 
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comtnercc. A history of Lorenzo de Me» 
dici appeared here about eight years ago^ 
^hich even the Italians have thought 
worthy of translation. The libraries of Flo- 
rence were searched for materials for this 
work^ and many writings of Lorenzo him- 
self first given to the world in Liverpool. 
This work of Mr. Roscoe's has diflfused a 
general taste for the literature of Italy. 
It has been said of men of letters^ that, like 
prophets^ they have no honour in their own 
country ; but to this saying to which there 
are so few exceptions^ one honourable one 
is to be found here. The people of Liver- 
pool are proud of their townsman : vthe- 
ther they read his book or not^ ihey are 
sensible it has reflected honour upon their 
town in the eyes of England and of Europe, 
and they have a love and jealousy of its 
honour^ which has seldom been found any 
where except in those cities where that 
Jove was nationality, because the city and 
the stale were the same. This high and / 
just estimation of Mr. Roscoe is the more 
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praiseworthy, because be is known to be 
ail enemy to the slave-trade, the peculiai 
disgrace of Liverpool. 

****** 

ThursdsTy 15. 

We bad choice of stage coaches to Ken« 
dal, but it was only a choice between two 
of the same sort, the long, coffin- shaped 
machines, of which we had had so bad a 
sample between Worcester and Birming* 
ham. One of these we ascended at seven 
this morning for a day's journey of twenty 
leagues. The outskirts of Liverpool have 
an unsightly appearance, — new streets of 
houses for the poorer classes, which bear 
no marks either of cleanliness or com- 
fort, fields cut up for the foundations of 
other buildings, brick yards, and kilns 
smoking on every side. It was not easy 
to say where the town ended; for the 
paved way, which in all other parts of 
England ends with the town, continued 
heie the whole stage, sorely to our annoy- 
ance. We passed through Ormskirk^ a town 
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chiefly famous for the preparation of a nos* 
trum of more repute than efficacy against 
hydrophobia^ and breakfasted a stage beyond 
it^ at a single inn beside a bridge^ the worst 
and dirtiest house of entertainment which 
I have yet seen in England. Sometimes 
we had a view of the sea towards Ireland ; 
but the country was flat and unpleasant^ 
and the trees all blighted and stinted in 
their growth ; they seemed to have shrunk 
and twisted themselves to avoid the seve- 
rity of the sea blasts. 

Preston was the next stage, a large ma- 
nufacturing town : before we entered it we 
crossed the river Ribble by a good bridge, 
and immediately ascended a long hill, — it 
was the only pleasant spot which we had 
seen upon the way. Near this place an offi- 
cer once met his death in battle by a singular 
accident. His horse upon some disgust he 
took at the guns, as the old writer oddly 
expresses it, ran off and leapt a ditch ; the. 
man's sword fell^ and at the same minute 
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he was thrown u^xi its pointy and it ra9 
him through. There is a spring about 
three leagues from hence^ the water of 
which will burn with abhie ilame like spi* 
rits of wine. Beyond Preston the roads were 
good, and the country also improved. We 
changed horses again at Garstang, a little 
town where the picture over the inn door 
caught my notice. Tt was an eagle earry'ing 
away a child — representing a circumstance 
which is believed to have happened in old 
times in this part of the country. Near 
the town we saw the ruins of a castle to 
the right. Another easy stage brought, qs 
to Lancaster, one of the best built cities in 
the kingdom. The view as we left it after 
dinner was truly fine ; two stone bridges 
..over the river Lon, the town on the oppo- 
site bank, and on the highest part of the 
bill a castle, which has been newly built 
or repaired as a prison. — ^Lancaster could 
scarcely have appeared more beautiful in 
the days of the shield and the lance. 
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Our land of promise was now in sight 5 
high niountains seen across a great bay, 
with all the aerial hues of distance : but 
the clouds gathered, and we were driven to 
take shelter in the coach from a heavy rain. 
About ten we arrived at Kendal. Here, 
while supper \Vas preparing, we sent for 
A Guide to the Lakes, and a map of them. 
This is one of the comforts of travelling 
in England ; — wherever you go, printed in- 
formation is to be found concerning every 
thincr which deserves a stran<ier's notice. 
From hence our 'pedestrian expedition was 
to begin. We took out our knapsacks, 
stored them with a change of linen, &c., 
and dispatched our trunks by the carrier to 
jueet us at Ambleside. 

They produced at supper potted char> 
which is their delicacy, this fish being 
peculiar to the Lakes. So many are potted 
and sent to other parts of the country > 
chiefly as presents*, that pots are made on 
purpose which have on them a rude repre- 
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sen(ation of the fish. It resembles a trout, 
but is I am toM more beautifully spotted, 
and of a more delicate flavour. In its 
potted state it was very good^ as I sup- 
pose any eatable fish would have been 
if prepared in the same manner* 
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Queen Hilary L^^Lake of JVlnandermere. 
— Ambleside. — Lake of Omiston. — 
Kirkstone Mountain, — LaheofBroiker^ 
water. — Paterdale. — Lake of UlsuatiT. 
'^Penrith. 

Fridajy Ju*j 16. 

Kendal^ though less populous and less 
busy than the noisy manufacturing towns 
which we have left behind us^ is yet a 
place of thriving industn', and has been :so 
during some centuries. The most in- 
teresting fact connected with its history 
is this : after the death of Henrv VIII. his 
daughter^ the pious Mary, being deeply 
concerned for the state of his unhappy 
soul, would fain have set apart the re- 
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venues of this parochial church as a fund 
for masses in his behalf. She consulted 
proper persons upon this matter, who as- 
sured her that the pope would never con- 
sent to it ; and she then, still endeavouring, 
to hope that he was not utterly out of the 
reach ©f intercession, gave the advowson 
to a college which he had founded in 
Cambridge, thinking that, as the founda- 
tion of this college was the best thing he 
had (lone lor himself, the best thing she 
could do for him would be to augment its 
revenues for his sake. 

The morning threatened rain, luckily, 
as it induced us to provide ourselves with 
unabrellas, a precaution which we might 
otherwise have neglected. They make 
these things in England to serve also as 
walking-sticks, by which means they are 
admirably adapted for foot travellers. 
Much ram has fallen lately in this neigh- 
bourhood ; and the influx of such visitors 
as ourselves is so great, that the person of 
whom we purchased these umbrellas told 



I 
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US, he bad sold forty in the course of the 
week. 

After breakfast we b^n our march. 
You would have smiled to see me with the 
knapsack buckled over my breast, and a 
staff in hand^ which if not so picturesque 
as the pilgrim's, is certainly more con* 
venient in so shower}' a land as this. Our 
way was up and down steep hills, by a 
good road. The carts of this country are 
drawn by a single horse ; and this is con- 
ceived to be so much the best motle of 
draught, that the Board of Agriculture is 
endeavouring to make.it general through- 
out the. kingdom. ' In about two hours 
we came in sight of Winandermcrc, mere 
being another word for lake. We had 
now travelled over two leaorucs of unin* 
teresting ground, where the hills were so 
high as to excite expectation of something 
to be seen from the summit which we 
were toiling up, and when we had reached 
the summit, not high enough to realize 
the expectalion they had excited. The 

o 5 
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morning had been over-cast; twice we 
had been obliged to our portable pent- 
houses for saving us from a wetting ; the 
sun had oftentimes strutted to show him- 
selfj and as often was overclouded again 
after inefiectual gleams : but now, when 
we had reached the height from which our 
promised land was indeed visible^ the 
weather ceased to be doubtful^ the sun 
came fairly forth^ the clouds dispersed^ and 
we sat down upon a little rock by the road 
side to overlook the scene^ perhaps with 
greater pleasure, because we had at one 
time so little hope of beholding it in such 
perfection. 

The lake which lay below us is about 
three leagues in length : but a long nar- 
row island stretches athwart it in the mid- 
dle, and divides it into two parts. The 
lower half resembles a broad river, con- 
tracting its breadth towards the extremity 
of the view, where the hills on both sides 
seem to die^way. The upper end is of a 
more complicated, but far nobler charac- 
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tcr. Here the lake is considerably wider ; 
it 18 studded with many little islands, and 
surrounded with mountains, whose varie- 
ties of form and outline it would be hope- 
less to attempt describing. They have 
not that wavy and ocean-like appearance, 
which you have seen round you among 
some of our sierras ; each has its indivi- 
dual form and character ; and the whole 
have .a grandeur, an awfulne^s, to which 
till now I had been a stranger. Two or 
three boats were gliding with white sails 
npon this calm and lovely water. The 
large island in the middle is planted with 
ornamental trees, and in the midst of it is 
a house, for the architecture of which no 
other excuse can be offered, than thar, be- 
ing round, and other houses usually square, 
something unusual may be conceived to 
suit so singular a situation. We were 
eager for a nearer view, and proceeded 
cheerfully to Bowness, a little town upon 
its shore; and from thence Jo the end 
of a long tongue of land, whence we 
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crt38aed to 3a inn caHed the Fcrrj^ co die 
opoosiLe bonkji — a fingle house, ofcnhft- 
doved hv sonie fine svcamore trees, which 
grow close to the water side. 

We were directed to a castellated bofld- 
ing above the inn^ standing' apon a craggy 
point, bat in a style so foolish^ that^ if any 
thing coabl mar the beanty of so beaotifal 
a scene, it would be this ndicnkxis edifice. 
This absurdity is not remembered when 
jou are withio, and the spot is well 
chosen for a banqueting-house. The 
room was hung with prints, representing 
the finest similar landscapes in Great Bri* 
tain and other countries, none of the re- 
presentations exceeding in beauty the real 
prospect before us. The windows were 
bordered with coloured glass, by which 
yon might either throw a yellow sunshine 
over the scene, or frost it, or fantastically 
tinge it with purple. — Several boats were 
anchored off the island ; the neighbouring 
islets appesjed more beautiful than this 
inhabited one^ because their frees and 
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sbrabs had not the same trim, plantatioa- 
appearance^ and their shores were left 
with their natural inequalities and fringe 
of weeds, whereas the other was built up 
like a mound against the water. 

After dinner we landed on the island, 
a liberty which is liberally allowed to 
strangers : having perambulated its wind- 
ing walks, we rowed about among the 
other islets, enjoying the delightful scene 
till sun-set. Kingdoms, it is said, are 
never so happy as during those years 
when they furnish nothing for historians 
to record : I think of this now, when 
feeling how happy I have been to-day, 
and how little able I am to describe this 
happiness. Had we been robbed on the 
road, or overtaken by storms and upset in 
the lake, here would have been adventures 
for a letter : — do not however suppose that 
I am ambitious of affording you entertain- 
ment at any such price. 



I 
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Saturdar. 

We slept at the Ferry House^ and the 
next morning recrossed the water, and 
proceeded along a road above the lake^ but 
parallel with it, to the little village of Am- 
bleside, which is one of the regular stations 
on this tour. The upper end of Winaa- 
dermere became more majostic as we ad* 
vanced, mountains of greater height and 
finer forms opened upon us. The borders 
of the lake were spotted with what the 
English, in opposition to our application 
of the word, call villas^ for which it would 
be difficult to find a term, — single houses 
of the gentry, the casarias of the rich, 
which distincruish England so much from 
other countries, not only in its appearance, 
but in the very nature of its society. A- 
stronger contrast cannot well be imagined 
than that of a shore thus ornamented, and 
the wild mountains beyond ; — yet wooded 
hills and crags rising, one above the other, 
harmonized the whole into one accordant 
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and lovely scene. Grand and awful T call- 
ed these mountains yesterday : they are so^ 
and yet the feeling which the whole scene 
produces is less that of awe than of 
delight. The lake and its green shores 
seem so made for summer and sunshine 
joyousness, that no 6tter theatre could be 
devii^d for Venetian pageantry, with the 
Bucentaur and all its train of gondolas. 
I wished for Cleopatra's galley, or for 
the silken-sailed ships of the days of chi- 
valry, with their blazonry, their crimson 
awnings, their serpent- shaped hulks, music 
at the prow^ and masquers dancing on the 
deck. 

Several carriages passed us, and when 
we reached Ambleside the inn was full^ 
and they were obliged to lodge us in the 
Village, so great is the concourse of visitors 
to these Lakes. Some of the old houses 
here with their open balconies resemble 
our cottages and posadas ; but these ves* 
tiges of former times will not exist much 
longer. New houses are building, old 
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<mts modernized^ and marks of the influr 
of money to be seen every where. 

Tt was noon when we arrived^ for the 
distance was not quite two leagues. Two 
smaller lakes were to be seen within a 
league of Ambleside called Ryedale and 
Grasmere^ and two waterfalls on the way. 
This was our afternoon's walk^ and a more 
beautiful one perhaps is not to be found in 
the wide world. My own recollections are 
so inadequately represented by any form 
of words, that it is best to give up the at- 
tempt as hopeless. One of the waterfalls^ 
however, is of so singular a character that 
it may be imagined from description. Wc 
were admitted into a little hut, and then 
beheld it from the window of a rude room, 
falling under a bridge, into a bason be- 
tween rocks which were overhung with 
trees. Every thing is upon so small a 
8cal€, that the trick of surprise is not of- 
fensive, and the sort of frame through 
which it was seen, not dissuitable to the 
picture. On our way back we took shelter 
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ffOBi ft shower in a cottage, where the 
mistress was making oaten cakes^ the bread 
of this province. The dough being laid on 
a round board which was a little hollowed, 
she clapped it out with her hands till it 
covered the board ; then slipt it off upon a 
round iron plate of the same size which 
was placed over a wood fire; and when the 
cake was crisp on the one side, as it soon 
became, being very thin, she turned it. 
We tasted of this bread : it was dry,- but 
not unpleasant. They who are accustomed 
to it like it well, and think it nutritious ; 
but it is said to produce or aggravate cuta- 
neous diseases. 

Sunday. 

The English are not quite so mad in 
their own country as they are abroad : and 
yet follies enough are committed at home 
to show that travelling Englishmen artf no 
unfaithful representatives of their counlry- 
men. We had as singular an instance of 
their characteristic folly this morning as 
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could be wished, D. and I were on our 
way to visit Coniston Lake, when as we 
were ascending a hill we saw an open car- 
riage drawn by two horses coming down j 
the body' of the carriage was placed upon 
the wheels with the back part forwards," 
and a gentleman was driving with bis back 
to the horses, and never looking round. 
The hill was steep, and the road winding; 
be was going at no very safe pace ; and if 
the horses had not been more cautioui 
than their master, we might very probably 
have had an opportunity of seeing what 
it was in the inside -of his head, which 
supplied the place of brains. Some wager 
must have been the occasion of this prank. 
It was but a dreary road to Coniston, of 
two leagues, — neither were we well repaid 
when we got there by the sight of a lake 
extending into a tame country. Had we 
approached from the other end it would 
not perhaps have disappointed us, but we 
came from the mountains at its head, in- 
stead of advancing towards them. Slates 
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of remarkable size are used for fences and 
in building about this neighbourhood. 
They are so high that I saw one row formr 
ing the whole front of a cottage^ and in 
another place a house-porch was con- 
structed of four, one on each side, and 
two leaning against each other for the roof. 
The quarry is among the mountains. 

The language of the people here is al- 
most unintelligible to me ; it resembles 
Scotch more than English. D. is fre- 
quently at a loss to understand their mean- 
ing, though they seem to hare no difficulty 
in understanding him. 

Oil Monday we left Ambleside, and 
ttiled up Kirkstone mountain, perhaps the 
longest and most laborious pass in En- 
gland, a full league up, though the highest 
point of the road is considerably below 
the summit of the mountain. Immedi- 
ately upon beginning to descend, a stirk- 
ing scene opened upon us ; we were be- 
tween two walls of rock, aud ow l\\ft \&& 
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hand a brook increased by innumerable 
streams from the heights on either side, 
rolled down a rocky channel. ThisoiKn- 
ing soon spread into a vale, which conti- 
nued to widen before us as we advanced. 
Here we saw scaltercd cottages built of 
loose stones and covered with slates^ both 
roof and sides so rudely built, so tinged 
by wcaMier, and clothed with ferns and 
mosses^ as to blend with the colours of 
the natural scenery, almost as if they had 
been things of nature themselves, and not 
the work of nian. They are the rudest 
cottages which I have seen in England, 
and indicate either great laziness in the 
inhabitants, or dismal poverty. 

In this rude vale we met a travelling 
Jew pedlar laden with barometers and 
thermometers. What an extraordinary 
land is this ! In a place as wild and sa- 
vage as the desert of Baiuecas might we 
have purchased such weather glasses, as 
certainly it would be hopeless to seek for 
in most of the cities in Spain. 

The waters which accow^*-''^^^^ ^^'^ dc- 
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scent spread themselves into a little lake in 
the valley, called Brotherwater; small, 
but exquisitely beautiful. I have never 
seen a single spot more beautiful or more 
remeniberable. The mountain behind, — 
it is one of the highest in the country,— 
forms a cove, in which a single old man* 
^on stands in a green field among old trees. 
The poost rigid Jeronymites could not 
wish for a place of more total seclusion. 
Out of this lake flowed a little river, clear, 
rapid, and melodious ; we crossed it, and 
our path lay along its banks. How often 
did I stop and look back, and close my 
eyes to open them again, as if repetition 
could better impress the landscape upon 
remembrance than continuity; the delight 
I felt was mingled with sorrow by a sense 
of transitoriness ; — it was even painful to 
behold scenes so beautiful, knowing that 
I should never behold them more. 

We had started early, to have the day 
before us, so that we reached Paterdale to 
break&st; the distance was two lt^^t^% 
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and a half, enough to raise an appetite 
even had it been plain ground^ — and the 
mountain air had made us almost ravenous. 
If the people of the inn had not been pre- 
pared for a succession of numerous visi- 
tors, our hunger might have looked for 
supplies in vain : and if many of their 
visitors were as hungry as ourselves^ they 
would breed a famine in the land. No 
banquet, no wines could have exhilarated 
us more than food. We truly felt the joy 
of health and the reward of exercise* 

The abundance of water in these vales 
is more delightful than can be imagined. 
Nothing languishes here for drought. It 
is the midst of summer, and the brooks 
are full. If the sound of a tank or a 
water-wheel is so agreeable, judge what the 
voice must be of these living streams, 
now breaking round rocks which in the 
process of ages they have worn smooth, 
now leaping and foaming from crag to 
crag, now coursing over a bed of pebbles. 
How Jiule do our Ya\\e,id^^ ^x\ii V^H^a.- 
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raisos bear comparison With these vales, 
which are kept always green by streanis 
which never fail ! 

Here we took boat upon the Take of Ui&- 
water. The beauties of Winandermerc, 
highly as they had excited our admiration, 
seemed as nothing when we compared 
them with this grander country. Higher 
mountains rose here immediately from the 
Lakc^ and instead of villas and gardens 
there was a forest on the shore. On Winan- 
deriiiere I had wished for gondolas and 
mirth and music; — here I should have felt 
that they were incongruous with the scene, 
and with the feelings which it awakened. — 
The domestic architecture of the English 
is however so abominable that it will spoil 
whatever can be spoilt. There is a detest- 
able house here belonging to a gentleman^ 
who for his great possessions in the vale is 
called the King of Paterdale. Wherever it 
is seen it is as impertinent and offensive as 
the old Gracioso* in a scene of real passion. 

* The buffoon of the Spanisli sta^e. — ^TtiL« 
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Ulswalcr forms three reaches^ — each 
three miles in length. The whole can 
never he seen at one view^ nor indeed an^ 
two of the reaches except from theijr point 
We landed near a singular building which 
serves as a hunting-seat for the duke of 
Norfolk^ and we were admitted to see a 
waterfall in his garden. Nature produces 
as endless varieties of scenery with the 
elements of wood^ water and rock^ as she 
does of countenance with the features of 
the human face, and it is as hopeless to 
delineate by words the real character of one 
as of the other, Ara Force is the name of 
this waterfall. A chaise passed us as we 
were returning to the boat; there were 
three picturesque tourists in it, and one of 
them was fast asleep in the corner. 

The lake and the mountains end toge- 
ther ; a broad and rapid river called the 
Emont flows out of it. We landed, and 
proceeded a league and quarter through a 
cultivated country to Penrith, a town 
which, though we should have thought 
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little of It in any other part of England^ 
seems here by comparison like a metro- 
polis. The flies have grievously torment- 
ed us upon our walk. I used to complain 
of our mosquitos, but they have at least 
the modesty to wait for night and dark- 
ness ; — these English tormentors attack 
man to his face in broad day light. Cer- 
tainly they are of the same species as those 
which were chosen to be one of the 
plagues of Egypt. 
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Kesu'kk, and its Lake. — Lodore Wattf^ 
falL^Ascent of Skiddaw. 

Wcdnesdaj. 

From Penrith to Keswick is four kaguei 
and a half; and as we were told there was 
no place where we could breakfast upon 
the way, we lay in bed till a later hour 
than would otherwise have beseemed pe- 
destrians. The views were uninteresting 
after such scenery as we had lately passed, 
yet as we were returning to the moun- 
tainous country they improved as we 
advanced. Our road lay under one very 
fine mountain called Saddleback, and from 
every little eminence we beheld before us 
in the distance the great boundaries of the 
vale of Keswick. At length, after walking 
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five hours^ we ascended the last hill, and 
saw the vale helow us with its lake and 
town, girt round with mountains even 
more varied in their outline, and more 
remarkably grouped, than any which wc 
bad left behind. It was beginning to rain ; 
and to confess* the truth, we derived more^ 
satisfaction from the sight of the town 
than from the wonders around it. Joy- 
fully we reached the inn to which our 
trunks had been directed from Ambleside, 
but our joy was in no slight degree damped 
by the unwelcome inlclligence that the 
bouse was full. Was there another inn ? — 
that was full also ; the town was crowded 
with company : — but if A^e would walk in 
they would endeavour to procure us beds. 
In a few minutes word was brought us that 
they had procured one bed, if we had no 
objection to sleep together, — and if wc had, 
it seemed there was no alternative. We 
were assured for our comfort that strangers 
bad sometimes slept in their carriages. 
Accordingly we were cotiAuQ.Vitii \a ci>o.\: 

H 2 
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apartment, which proved to be at the house 
of the barber. 

The Barber in England is not the im- 
portant personage he is in our country ; 
he meddles with no surgical iustruments, 
and the few who draw teeth practise exclu- 
sively among the poor^ and are considered 
as degrading the profession ; — still the 
barber is a person of importance every 
where. Our host was as attentively civil 
as man could be, and partly out of com- 
pliment to him, partly from a fancy to be 
shaved in the English fashion, I submit- 
ted my chin to him. Barbers-basons it 
seems are as obsolete here as helmets, and 
Don Quixote must in this country have 
found some other pretext for attacking a 
poor shaver. Instead of rubbing the soap 
upon the face, he used a brush ; this mode 
of operating is not so cleanly as our own, 
but it is more cxpcciitious. We find him 
of great use in directing our movements 
here. lie has been a sailor ; was in the 
famous action aga'msl \.\\^ Comte de 
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Grasse ; and after having been in all parts 
of the worlds returned at last to his native 
place^ to pass the remainder of his days 
in this humbler but more gainful employ- 
ment. His M^ife was as active as himself 
in serving us ; our trunks were present- 
ly brought up, — ^tbe table laid, — dinner 
brought from the inn; — and though we 
might have wished for a larger apartment, 
which was not to serve for bed- room as 
well, yet the behaviour of these people 
was so unlike that of inn vraiters, and had 
•o much the appearance of real hospi- 
tality, that the gratification of seeing it was 
worth some little inconvenience. The 
room is very neat, and bears marks of indus- 
trious frugality ; — it has a carpet composed 
of shreds of list of different colours, and 
over the chimney-piece is the portrait of 
One of the admirals under whom our host 
had served. 

It rained all night, and we were congra- 
tulated upon this, because the waterfall of 
Lodore, the most famous in all this coun- 
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try^ woultl be id perfection. As soon at 
we had breakfasted a boat was ready for us, 
and we embarked on the lake^ about half 
a mile from the town. A taste for the 
picturesque, if I may so far flatter myself 
as to reason upon it from self-observa- 
tion^ differs from a taste for the arts ia 
this remarkable pointy— that instead of 
making us fastidious, it produces a dispo* 
gition to receive deligbt| and teaches us to 
feel more pleasure in discovering beauty, 
than connoisseurs enjoy in detecting a 
fault. I have oftentimes been satiated with 
works of art ; a collection of pictures fa-* 
tigues me^ and I have regarded them at 
last rather as a task than as a pleasure. 
Here, on the contrary, the repetition of 
such scenes as these heightens the enjoy- 
ment of them. Every thing grows upon 
me. I become daily more and more sen* 
sible of the height of the mountains, 
observe their forms with a more discri- 
minating eye, and watch with increased 
pleasure the wonderful changes they as- 
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fame under the effect of clouds or of sun- 
shine. 

The Lake of Keswick has this decided 
advantage over the others which we have 
eeeo^ that it immediately appears to be 
what it is. Winandermere and Uiswater 
might be mistaken for great rivers, nor 
indeed can the whole extent of either be 
seen at once; here you are on a land-locked 
bason of water, a league in length, and 
about half as broad, — you do not wish it 
to be larger, the idirror is in perfect pro- 
fx>rtion to its frame. Skiddaw, the high- 
est and most famous of the English moun- 
tains, forms its northern boundary, and 
seems to rise almost immediately from its 
shore, though it is at the nearest point 
half a league distant, and the town inter- 
venes. One long mountain, along which 
the road forms a fine terrace, reaches 
nearly along the whole of its western 
side ; and through the space between this* 
and the next mountain, which in many 
point&of view appears like the lower sc^- 
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mcnt of a prodigious circle, a lordy Tak 
is seen ^hich runs up among the hilb. 
But the pride of the Lake of Keswick is the 
head, where the mountains of Bono* 
dale bound the prospect, in a wilder and 
grander manner than words can adequately 
describe. The cataract of Lodore thunders 
down its eastern side through a chasm in 
the rocks^ which are wooded with birch 
and ash trees. It is a little river, flowing 
from a small lake upon the mountains 
about a league distant. The water, though 
there had been heavy rains, was not ad- 
equate to the channel ; — indeed it would 
require a river of considerable magnitude 
to fill it, — yet it is at once the finest work 
and instrument of rock and water that I 
have ever seen or heard. At a little pub- 
lic-house near, where the key of the en- 
trance is kept, they have a cacmon to dis- 
play the echo ; it was discharged for us, 
and we heard the sound rolling round from 
hill to hill, — but for this wc paid four shil- 
lingSj — which arc very nearly a peso duro. 
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So that English echoes appear to be the 
most expensive luxuries in which a tra* 
veller can indulge. It is true there was 
an inferior one which would have cost 
only two shillings and sixpence; but when 
one buys an echo, who would be content 
for the sake of saving eighteen pence, to 
put up with the second best, instead of 
ordering at once the super-extra-double- 
superfine ? 

We walked once more at evening to the 
Lake side; Immediately opposite the quay 
is a little island with a dwelling-house 
upon it. A few years ago it was hideously 
disfigured with forts and batteries, a sham 
cbureh, and a new druidical temple, and 
except a few fir-trees the whole was bare* 
The present owner has done all which a 
man of taste could' do in removing these 
deformities : the church is converted into 
a tool-house, the forts demolishe4> the 
batteries dismantled, the stones of the 
druidical temple employed in forming a 
bankj^nd the whole island planted.. There 
^ H 5 
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is something in this place more like the 
scenes of enchantment in the books of 
chivalry than like any thing in our ordinary 
world, — a building the exterior of which 
protnised all the conveniences and elegan- ' 
cies of life, surrounded with all ornamen- 
tal trees^ in a little island the whole of 
which is one garden, and that in this 
lovely lake, girt round on every side with 
these awful mountains. Immediately be« 
hind it is the long dark western mountain 
called Brandelow : the contrast between 
this and the island which seemed to be the 
palace and garden of the Lady of the Lake, 
produced the same sort of pleasure that a 
tale of enchantment excites, and we beheld 
it under circumstances which heightened 
its wonders, and gave the scene something 
like the unreality of a dream. It was a 
bright evening, the sun shining, and a 
few white elouds hanging motionless in 
the sky. There was not a breath of air 
stirring, — not a wave, a ripple or wrinkle 
on the lake, so that it became like a great 
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mirror, and represented the shores, moun- 
tains, sky and clouds so vividly that 
there was not the slightest appearance of 
water. The great mountain-opening being 
reversed in the shadow became a huge 
arch, and through that magnificent portal 
the long vale was seen between mountains 
and bounded by mountain beyond moun/ 
tain, all this in the water, the distance 
perfect as in the actual scene, — the single 
houses standing far up in the vale, the 
smoke from their chimneys, — every thing 
the same, the shadow and the substance 
joining at their bases, so that it was im- 
possible to distinguish where the reality 
ended and the image began. As we 
stood on the shore, heaven and the clouds 
and the sun seemed lying under us ; we 
were looking down into a sky, as heavenly 
and as beautiful as that overhead, and the 
range of mountains, having one line of 
summit under our feet and another above 
us, were suspended between two iirma* 
ments. 
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Thursdaj. 

This morning we inquired as anxiously 
about the weather as if we had been on 
shipboard, for the destined business of the 
day was to ascend the great Skiddaw. 
After suffering hopes and fears, as sunshine 
or cloud seemed to predominate, off we 
set with a boy to guide us. The foot of 
the mountain lies about a mile from the 
town ; the way for the first stage is along 
a green path of gradual and uninterrupted 
ascent, on the side of a green declivity. 
At the northern end of the vale there is 
another lake called Bassenthwaite closed 
in like a wedge between two mountains, 
and bounding the view ; the vale, with both 
its lakes opened upon us as we ascended. 
The second stage was infinitely more labo- 
rious^ being so steep, though still perfectly 
safe, that we were many times forced to 
halt for breath, and so long that before we 
had completed it the first ascent seemed 
almost levelled with the vale. Having con- 
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quered this, the summit appeared before 
U3^ but an intervening plain^ about a mile 
across, formed the third stage of thejourney j 
this was easy travelling over turf and moss. 
The last part was a ruder ascent over loose 
stones with gray moss growing between 
them,— on the immediate summit there is 
no vegetation. We sat down on a rude 
seat formed by a pile of these stones, and 
enjoyed a boundless prospect, — that is, one 
which extended as far as the reach of the 
human eye, but the distance was dim and 
indistinct. We saw the sea through a 
hazy atmosphere, and the smoke of some 
towns upon the coast about six leagues off, 
when we were directed where to look for 
them : the Scotch mountains appeared be- 
yond like clouds, add the Isle of Man, 
we were told, would have been visible 
had the weather been clearer. The home 
scene of mountains was more impressive, 
and in particular the Lake of Bassenthwaite 
lying under a precipice beneath us. They 
who visit the summit usually scratch their 
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names upon one of the loose stones which 
form the back to this rude seat. We felt 
how natural and how vain it was to leave 
behind us these rude memorials^ which so 
few could possibly see^ and of those few 
in all human-probability none would recog- 
nised—yet we followed the example of our 
predecessors. There are three such s&lU 
upon the three points of the mountain ; 
all which we visited. It is oftentimes pierc- 
ingly cold here, when the weather is tem- 
perate in the vale. This incon^nience we 
did not perceive, for the wind was in the 
south^-'^but it brought on rain as we were 
descending, and thoroughly wetted us be- 
fore we reached home. 

After dinner, as the rain still continued, 
and we could not go further from home^ 
we went to see an exhibition of pictures 
of the Lakes, a few doors distant. There 
were several views of one called Was- 
water, which is so little visited that our 
book of directions is silent concerning it. 
It seemed to us however to be of so strik* 
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ing a char^cter^ and so different from all 
which we have yet seen, that we consulted 
witbjour host concerning the distance and 
the best mode of getting there, and have 
accordingly planned a route which is to 
include it, and which we shall commence 
tomorrow. 

The people here wear shoes with wooden 
soles. D«5 who had never seen any thing 
of the kind before, was inclined to infer 
from this that the inhabitants were behind 
the rest of England in improvement ^ till 
I asked him whether in a country so sub-* 
ject to rain as by experience we knew this 
to be, a custom which kept the feet dry 
ought not to be imputed to experience 
of its utility rather than to ignorance; 
and if, instead of their following the 
fashions of the south of England, the 
other peasantry would not do wisely in 
imitating them. 
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Bon-odale. — IVasdale. — Waswater. — CaU 
der Bridge. — Efmerdale. — Crummock 
Water. — Lake of Buttermere^ — Lake9 
on the Mountains.. 

Friday. 

1 HE Lakes which we were next tx) explore 
Jay south-west, and west of Keswick. We 
took an early breakfast^ provided ourselves 
with some hard eggs, slung our knap*- 
sacks, and started about seven, taking the 
horse-road' to Lodore. The morning pro- 
mised well, there was neither sun to heat 
us, nor clouds enough to menace rainj 
but oup old tormentors the flies swarmed 
from the hedges and coppices by which 
we passed, as many, ^as active, as impu*- 
dent and hardly less troublesome than the. 
imps who beset St. Anthony. 
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For half a league we had no other view 
that what a gate, a gap in the hedge, or 
an occasional rise of ground afforded. 
On the left was an insulated hill of con- 
siderable height wooded to the summit^ 
and when we had left this, a coppice 
which reached to the foot of a long and 
lofty range of crags, and spread every where 
up the acjclivity where soil enough could 
be found for trees to take root. This 
covered road terminated in a noble opening : 
from a part which was almost completely 
overbowered we came out at once upon a 
terrace above the Lake, the open crags 
rising immediately upon the left. Among 
these rocks some painter formerly disco- 
vered the figure of a female, which with 
the help of imagination may easily be made 
out, and accordingly he named the place 
Eve's crag, because, he said, she must cer** 
tainly have been the first woman. — Lodore 
was glittering before us, not having yet dis- 
charged all the rain of yesterday; and 
Borrodale, into which we were boundj be- 
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came more beautiful the nearer we ap- 
proached. 

We had consulted tourists and topogra- 
phers in London, that we might not over- 
pass any , thing worthy of notice^ and 
our Guide to the Lakes was with us. 
They told us of tracts of horrible barren- 
ness, of terrific precipices, rocks rioting 
upon rocks, and mountains tost together 
in chaotic confusion ; of stone avalan- 
ches rendering the ways impassable^ the 
fear of some travellers who had shrunk 
back from this dreadful entrance into 
Borrodale, and the heroism of others who 
had dared to penetrate into these impene- 
trable regions :— into these regions, how- 
ever, we found no difficulty in walking 
along a good road, which coaches of the 
light English make travel every summer's 
day. At the head of the lake, where the 
river flows into this great reservoir, the 
vale is about a mile in width, badly cul<^ 
tured because badly drained, and often 
overflowed ; but the marsh lands had now 
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their Bummer green^ and every thing was 
in its best dress. The vale contracted as 
we advanced^ and was not half this width 
when^ a mile on^ we came to a little vil- 
lage called the Grange. 

This village consists of not more than 
half a score cottages, which stand on a 
little rising by the river side^ — built appa- 
rently without mortar, and that so long 
Ago that the stones have the same weather-* 
worn colour as those which lie upon the 
mountain side behind them. A few pines 
rise over them^ the mountains appear to 
meet a little way on and form an amphi- 
theatre^ and where they meet their base is 
richly clothed with coppice wood and 
young trees. The river, like all the streams 
of this country, clear, shallow, and melo- 
dious, washes the stone bank on which 
the greater number of the pines grow, and 
forms the foreground with an old bridge 
of two arches, as rude in construction as 
the cottages. ■ The parapet has fallen down, 
and the bridge is impassable for carts^ 
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which ford a little way above. The road 
iVom the bridge to the village is in ruins ; 
it had been made with much labour^ but 
has been long neglected^ and the floods 
have left only the larger and deeper rooted 
stones, and in other places the floor of 
rock ; the inhabitants therefore are rela- 
tively poorer than they were in former 
times. — In this scene here are all the ele- 
ments which the painter requires; nothing 
can be more simple than the combination^ 
nothing more beautiful. I have i>ever in 
all my travels seen a spot which I could 
recall so vividly ; I never remember it 
without fancying that it can easily be de- 
scribed, — yet never attempt to clothe my 
recollections in words without feeling how 
inadequately words can represent them. 

Another mile of broken ground, the 
most interesting which I ever traversed, 
brought us to a single rock called the 
Bowder Stone, a fragment of great size 
which has fallen from the heights. The 
same person v\ ho formerly disfigured the 
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island in Keswick Lake with so many abo- 
minationSj has been at work here also ; 
has built a little mock hermitage^ set up 
a new druidical stone^ erected an ugly 
house for an old woman to live in who is 
to show the rock^ for fear travellers should 
pass under it \yithout seeing it^ cleared 
away all the fragments round it^ and as 
it rests upon a narrow hase^ like a ship 
upon its keel^ dug a hole underneath 
dirough which the curious may gratify 
themselves by shaking hands with the old 
woman. The oddity of this amused us 
greatly, provoking as it was to meet with 
such hideous buildings in such a place, — 
for the place is as beautiful as eyes can 
behold or imagination conceive. The 
river flows immediately below, of that pale 
gray green transparency which we some- 
times see in the last light of the evening 
sky ; a shelf of pebbles on the opposite 
shore shows where it finds its way through 
a double channel when swoln by rains : — 
the rest of the shore is covered with a 
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grove of young trees which reach the foot 
of a huge single crag, half clothed with 
brush-wood :— -this crag when seen frcHn 
Keswick appears to block up the pass. 
Southward we looked down intoBorrodalei 
whither we were bound, — a vale which 
appeared in the shape of a horse-shoe. 

This lovely vale when we had descended 
into it appeared to lie within an amphp- 
theatre of mountains; but as wt advanced 
we perceived that its real shape was that of 
the letter Y : our way lay along the right 
branch. They have a pestilential fungus 
in this country which has precisely the 
smell of putrid carrion, and is called by 
the fit name of the stinker. It is so fre- 
quent as to be quite a nuisance along the 
road. We passed through one little village 
and left a second on our right, the lone- 
liest imaginable places ; — both villages, and 
the few single houses which we saw in the 
vale, have pines planted about them. A 
third and still smaller village called Sea- 
thwaite lay before us, drearily situated, be- 
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tause no attempt has been made to drain 
the land around, easily as it might be done. 
Above this lies the mine of black lead of 
inrhich those pencils so famous over all 
Europe are made^ — it is the only one of 
the kind which has yet been discovered. 
We could not see it, as it is worked only 
OGcationally, and had just been shut. 

Our attention had been too much en** 
gaged by the delightful scenes around us 
to let us think of the weather, when to 
our surprise it began to rain hard : — there 
*ra8 no alternative but to proceed, for we 
were between two and three leagues from 
Keswick. Dreary as the wet and plashy 
ground about Seathvvaite had appeared as 
we approached, it became cheerful when 
we looked back upon it, — for it seemed as 
if we were leaving all inhabitable parts, — 
nothing but rock and mountain was to be 
seen.-^When we had almost reached the 
extremity of this ascending vale, we came 
to a little bridge, as rude as work of hu- 
fiiaft \\axiis can be ; the stream m^kvu^s. 
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little cataract immediately under it* Here 
the ascent of the mountain began^ a steep, 
wet, winding path^ more like a goat's high- 
way than the track of man. It rained 
heavily ; but we consoled ourselves with 
remarking that the rain kept us cool, 
whereas we should otherwise have suffered 
much from heat. After long labour we 
reached a pa; t which from its easier accli- 
vity seemed almost like a plain ; and keep- 
ing by the side of a little stream came to a 
small mountain lake, or Tarn as it is called 
in the language of the country. A crag 
rose behind it; the water was so dark that 
till I came close to it I could scarcely 
believe it was clear. It may be thought 
that there is nothing more in a pool on the 
mounlainSj than in a pool on a plain^ — but 
the thing itself occasions a totally diffe- 
rent sensation. The sense of loneliness 
is an awful feeling. I have better un- 
derstood why the saints of old were 
wont to retire into the wilderness, since 
J have visited these solitudes. The maps* 
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call Ihis Sparking Tarn; but Low Tarn is 
Ihe name given it in the neighbourhood^ 
and another about half an hour's height 
above it they call High Tarn. This other 
is omitted in theihaps^ which^ indeed^ the 
knowledge we have of their tracks little as 
it isy enables us to say are very incorrect. 
It would make a fine picture^ and the 
height of its situation might be expressed 
by alpine plants in the foreground. 

Beyond this there was about half a mile 
still upy and by a steeper road. Having 
reached the highest pointy which is between 
Scafell and Great Gabel, two of the high- 
est mountains in England^ we saw Was* 
dale below bending to the south-west^ be- 
tw^n mountains whose exceeding height 
we were now able to estimate by our 
own experience, — and to the west the 
sea appeared through an opening. The 
descent may without t'xaggcration be call« 
ed tremendous ; not that there is danger^ 
but where any road is possible, it is not 
possible to conceive a worse. It is, like 
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the whole surface round it^ composed of 
loose stones, and the path serpentizes lA 
turns as short and as frequent as a sn^e 
makes in flight. It is withal as steep as it 
can be to be practicable for a horse. At 
first we saw no vegetation whatever ; after 
a while only a beautiful plant called here 
the stone-fern or mountain parsley, a 
lovely plant in any situation, but appear- 
ing greener and lovelier here because it was 
alone. The summits every where were 
wrapt in clouds ; on our right, however, we 
could see rocks rising in pinnacles and 
grotesque forms, — like the line$ which I 
have seen a child draw for rocks and moun- 
tains, who had heard of but never seen 
them, — or the edge of a thunder cloud rent 
by a storm. Still more remarkable than 
the form is the colouring ; the stone is 
red 5 loose heaps or rather sheets of stones 
lay upon the sides, — in the dialect of the 
country they call such patches screes, and 
it is convenient to express them by a sin- 
gle word : those which the I ^^tviunter had 
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ought down were in all their fresh red- 
:88^ others were white with lichens ; here 
itches and lines of green were interposed. 
t this height the white lichen predo- 
inatcd, but in other parts that species is 
e commonest which is called the geo- 
aphical from its resemblance to the lines 
• a map ; it is of a bright green veined 
id spotted with black, — so bright as if 
iture, in these the first rudiments of ve- 
■talion^ had rivalled the beauty of her 
loicest works. Wasdalc itself, having few 
i*es and many lines of enclosure, lay be- 
w us like a map. 

The I^ke was not visible till we were 
the valley. It runs from north-east 

south-west, and one mountain extends 
ong the whole of its southern side, rising 
H perpendicularly indeed, but so nearly 
irpendicular as to afford no path, and 
I covered with these loose stones as to 
tow of no vegetation, and to be called 
om them The Screes. The stream which 
iCompauicd our descent was now swoln 
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into 2( river by similar mouDtaUi tonieatf 
descending From Qvery side. The dale 19. 
better cultivated at the head thaix.Borro-. 
dale^ being better drained ; and the houses 
seemed to indicate more comfort and 
more opulence than those on the otber. 
side the mountain ; but stoile houses and 
slate roofs have an imposing appearance of 
cleanliness which is not always verified upoQ 
near inspection. Ash-trees grow round th^ 
houses^ greener than the pine, more grace*; 
ful, and perhaps more beautiful, — yet we. 
liked them less : — was this becausQ evea 
in the midst of summer the knowledgei 
that the pine will not fade influences us^ 
though it is not directly remembered ? 

The rain now ceased, and the clouds grew 
thinner. They still concealed the sum- 
mits, but now began to adorn the mounr 
tain, so light and silvery did they become. 
At length they cleared away from the top, 
and we perceived that the mountain whose 
jagged and grotesque rocks we had so 
much admired was of pyramidal shape. 
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That o« the southern side of the dale head, 

which was of greater magnitude^ and 

therefore probably, though not apparently^ 

of equal height, had three summits. The 

clouds floated on its side, and seemed to 

cling to it. We thought our shore tamer 

than the opposite one, till we recollected 

that the road would not be visible from 

the water; and presently the mountain 

which had appeared of little magnitude or 

beauty while we passed under it, became 

Idh looking back the most pyramidal of 

Ihe whole, and. in one point had a cleft 

sumtnit like Parnassus ; thus forming the 

third x:onical mountain of the groups 

which rose as if immediately from the 

head of the Lake, the dale being lost. 

flat of all qbjects the screes was the most 

extraordinary. Imagine the whole side of 

a mountain, a league in length, covered 

with loose stones, white, red, blue and 

green, in long straight lines as the torrents 

had left them, in sheets and in patches, ' 

sometimes broken by large fragments of 
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rocks which^had unaccountably sloptm 
their descent, and by parts A^^'bich^ being 
.too precipitous for tl^e stoned to rest oiy> 
were darkened with mosses, — and every 
variety of form and colour was reflectifl 
by the dark water at its foot : no treef 
or bushes upon the whole mountain,-!* 
all was bare, but more variegated by this 
wonderful mixture of colouring than any 
vegetation could have made it. ' 

The Lake is a league in length, and the 
hilly country ends with it. We entered 
iipon a cultivated track, well wooded^ arid 
broken with gentle swells, the mouotaiiw 
on the right and left receding towardi 
Ennerdalc and Eskdale. About half a 
league beyond the end of the Lake ti-c 
came to a miserable akhous^, the first 
which we had found all day, where they 
charged us an unreasonable price for milk 
and oaten bread. We went into a church* 
yard here, and were surprised at seeing well- 
designed and well -lettered tombstones of 
good red stone, in a place apparently inha- 
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bited by none but poor peasantry. Tn 
about another league we came to a larger 
village, where manufactures had begotten 
alehouses ; in the church-yard w as a pillar 
of the Pascan Danes converted into a cross, 
once curiously sculptured, hut the figures 
are now nearly effaced. Here we came 
into the high road which runs along the 
coast, and in a short time arrived at a little 
town called Calder Bridge, where to our 
comfort, after a walk of not less than seven 
.leagues, we found a good inn. The bridge 
from which this place is named is very beau- 
tiful ; the river Hows over rocks which it 
has furrowed at the banks, so that shelves of 
rock jut out over the water, here green, 
here amber-coloured ; ash, mountain -ash 

and sycamores overhang it. We have 

aeen inscriptions over some of the houses 
jn Saxon characters to-day, — a proof how 
long old customs have been retained in 
these parts. 
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Saturday. ' 

" Well,'* said D. this morning when he 
came into my room, <^ we shall not be 
caught in the rain to-day, that iscertain,-for 
we must set off in it." — We were to return 
fo Keswick by way of Ennerdale and Crujn* 
mock Lakes : — the road was not easy for 
strangers, and we soon lost it ; but while 
we were stopping to admire an oak grow- 
ing from three trunks of equal size which 
united into one, breast-high from the 
ground, a man overtook us and set us 
right. Perhaps the tree was originally 
planted upon a hillock, and these three 
stems had been the roots. It was nearly 
two leagues to Ennerdale bridge, and it 
rained heavily the whole way : — there 
we breakfasted in a dirty and. comfortless 
alehouse; — but while we dried ourselves 
by the fire the sim came out, and we set 
off cheerfully towards the foot of the Lake. 
Ennerdale water is a sort of square, 
spreading widely at its base. The moun- 
tf^ins seem to have planted their outworks 
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. in the lake ; they rise directly up to a cer- 
tain height on both sides^ then leave an 
interval of apparently level ground, behind 
which they start up again to a great height. 
All are bare^ with something of the same 
colouring as in Wasdaje^ but in a less 
degree. The Lake is about a league in 
length ; at its foot the dale is cultivated, 
spotted with such houses as suit the scene ; 
and so wooded as to form a fitting and 
delightful fore-ground. We had here a 
singular and most beautiful effect of sha- 
dow. A line of light crossed the Lake ^ 
all that was in sunshine seemed water ; 
all that was in shade reflected the shores so 
perfectly, with such a motionless and 
entire resemblance, that it appeared as 
if the water were stopt by some unseen 
dam on the^ edge of a precipice, or abyss, 
to which no bottom could be seen. 

From this place we ventured to cross 
the mountains to Crummock, where there 
was no track : they told us we could not 
iniss the way ; and it was true, — but woe 
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to th^ traveller who should be overtaken 
there by clouds or by storms ! It was a wild 
tract, — a few straggling sheep upon the 
green hill sides, and kites screaming over 
bead, the only living things. We saw the 
rude outline of a man out in the turf by 
some idle shepherd^s boy, and it gave us 
some pleasure as being the work of hands. 
As we were descending, having effected a 
passage of nearly three hours, we saw to 
our right a chasm in the mountain in which 
trees were growing, and out of which a 
stream issued. There we turned, and soon 
found that it must needs be the waterfall 
called Scale-force, one of the objects espe- 
cially marked in our route. The stream 
falls down a fissure in the rock in one un^ 
broken stream, from a prodigious height, 
then rolls along a little way, and. takes 
a second but less leap, before it issuea 
out. 

A heavy shower came on : but we were 
well repaid on reaching the shore of Crun>- 
luuck Lake^ for one of the loveliest rain« 
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bows that ever eyes beheld, reached along 
the great mountain opposite, — ^tlie colours 
of the mountain itself being scarcely less 
various or less vivid. We came to an inn 
at the foot of the Lake, procured a boat 
and embarked ; but tfai^ Lake is not sup- 
plied like Winandermere and Keswick. 
Never did adventurers in search of plea- 
sure set foot iu a more rotten and crazy 
embarkation,— it was the ribs and skeleton 
of a boat : however, there was no other ; 
if we would go upon the Lake we must be 
contented with this. We were well re- 
pjud : — ^for, of all the scenes in the Land of 
Lakes, that from the middle of Crummock 
is assuredly the grandest. In colour the 
snountsuns almost rival the rainbow varie- 
ties of Waswater ; they rise immediately 
from the water, and appear therefore 
higher and more precipitous than any 
which we have seen. Honistar crag forms 
the termination, the steepest rock in the 
whole country, and of the finest form ; it 
resembles the table-mountains in the East 
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Indies^ each of which has tts fortress oh 
the summit. To appearance it was at the 
end of this watery but a little v&Ie inter- 
vened, and the ismaller Lake of Buttermere. 
We landed at theend^ and wialked to the 
village by this seccind water^ wher^ we took 
up our abode for the nighty for th^ first time 
in a village inn. 

Sunday. 

The western side of thislittle lake isform* 
jtd by a steep mountain called Red Pike; a 
stream runs down it, issuing from a Tarn 
in a bason near the summit, which when 
jfeen from below, or from the opposite 
heights, appears certainly to have been once 
the crater of a volcai^o. The situation of 
this Tarn was so peculiar that we would 
not leave it unseen. Before breakfast we 
commenced our labour, and labour in 
tnuh it was. We had supposed an hour 
and a half would be sufficient for the expe- 
dition ; but we were ihat time in getting 
op, and just as long m returning, so steep 
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was the mountain side. As we ascended^ 
it was remarkable to perceive how totally 
C3ruinmock water had lost all its gran- 
deur^ — ^it wis a striking emblem of human 
pdrsuits^ thus divested of their importance 
and dwindled into insignificance when we 
look back upon them. Having conquered 
fhe ascent, instead of finding the Tarn 
immediately on 'the edgc^ as we expected^ 
there was a plain of half a mile to cross^ 
tiid then we found it lying under a buttress 
of rock, — as lonely a spot as ever mountain 
kite sailed over; Like Low Tarn its wa- 
fers were dark ; but the sun shone^ and the 
wind just breaking up the surface, rolled 
bveV it a ifl&eting hue like the colour of a 
()igeon's ireck. There is a pleasure in 
Seeing what few besides ourselves have 
seen. One Tarn, I perceive, differs little 
from another : — but the slighter the differ- 
ence of features is, the more pleasure there 
is in discovering that difference; — and if 
another of these mountain pools lay in 
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our way^ I should willingly spend three 
hours more in ascending to it. 

The most unpleasant part of this expe- 
dition^ fatiguingly steep as it was^ — and 
nothing could be steeper which was not 
an actual precipice^— was^ that we had a 
wall to cross of loose stones^ very broad^ 
and as high as an ordinary man's stature. 
The utmost care was necessary lest we 
should drag the stones after us ; in which 
ease they would have killed us and buried 
us at the same time. 

Our road to Keswick lay up a long 
ascent between green s welling mountains-— 
a pastoral scene^ with its stream in the bot- 
tom^ and sheep-folds beside it — then down 
that vale of Newlands^ which is seen so 
beautifully from Keswick through the grea( 
mountain portal. 
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Departure from the Lakes. — JVtgton.--^ 
Carlisle. — Penritlu — The Borderers. — 
The Miliar of the Countess. — Applehj. — 
Brough. — Stainmoor. — Bowes. — York^^ 
shire Schools. 

Monday. 

'WiB, were now to leave the land of lakes 
and turn our faces towards London. The 
regular road would have been to have re- 
turned to Penrith, and there have met the 
stage; but it would cost us only half a day's 
Journey to visit Carlisle from whence it 
starts ) and a city whose name occurs so 
often in English history, being the fron- 
tier town on this part of the Scotish bor- 
der, was deserving of this little deviation 
from the shortest route. For Carlisle 
therefore we took chai^ from Keswick, 
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the distance being eight leagues. Our 
road lay under Skiddavy^ and^ when we 
had advanced about five miles^ overlooked 
the lake of Bassenthwaite^ yearly the whole 
of its length. We now perceived the 
beauty of this water, which, because of 
its vicinity to Keswick, is contemptuously 
overlooked by travellers ; and the sight of 
its wooded shores, its mountainous sides, 
with its creeks and bays, and the grand 
termination formed by the Borrodale 
mountains as we looked back, made us 
regret that we had not devoted a day 
to exploring it. The road at length bent 
to the eastward, leaving the lake^ and 
shortly afterwards, walking up a steep hill> 
we had a new and striking view of the vale. 
The lake of Keswick was hidden behind 
Brandelow, the long mountain which 
forms its western bank: over this ap- 
peared the mountains behind the water- 
fall of Lodore, and over these we could 
distinguish the point of a remarkable 
mountain at the head of Winandcrmere. 
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This was our lasl view of this lovely 
country : and a certainty that it was the 
last, that no circumstances could ever 
lead me to it again, made me gaze longer 
and more earnestly^ as if to fix deeper in 
xny memory so exquisite a landscape. I 
remembered the day of my departure from 
my father's house, and for the first time 
anticipated with fear the time when I 
•hould leave England, never to tttttrti 
to it. 

■ We had left the mountains, but their 
TMts or outworks extended to some di- 
stance before tlie plain began. The road 
hy over an open countiy of brokcti 
ground, with hills at a little distance en<« 
clbsed in square patches, and newty, as it 
appeared, brought itito cultivation. There 
Was not a single tree rising in the hedge- 
rows. Our stage was to Wigton, five 
leagues and a half, which is unusually 
feir. The post-boy rested his horses at 
Ireby, one oF those townlets in which 
every thing reminds us of the distance 
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from a metropolis. It consists of a kw 
houses forming something like a plasai 
gross grows between the stones of the 
parement, and the children came clattering 
round us in their wooden shoes as if 
the sight of a chaise were a novelty. We 
soon gained an eminence, from whened 
the flat country opened upon us. Solway 
firth and the Scotish mountains lav to 
the north, to the east and south th« 
plain extended as far as we could see 5-** 
a noble prospect, and to us the more 
striking as we had been so much among ^ 
the close scenery of a mountainous di- 
strict. We passed near a quadrangular fanu4 
house, which the driver told us was built 
like those in Scotland. The dwelling and 
out-houses are round the fold, and the 
dunghill in the middle of the court. 
This form was evidently devised for de- 
fence against cow-stealers. 

Wigton bears all the marks of increas- 
ing prosperity. It is nOt many years 
since its market was held on Sundav> 
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aiid the country j^eople bought their meat 
before they went into church, carried it 
into the church with them, and hung it 
over the back of their seats till the ser- 
vice was over. The many well drest in- 
habitants whom we beheld were sufficieat 
proof that no such custom cuuld now be 
tolerated there. Good inns, good shops, 
carts and chaises in the streets, and masona 
at work upon new houses, were sym- 
ptoms of rapid improveineftt. They paint 
their, houses with a dark red, thus hiding 
gad disfiguring good stone ; perhaps it 
may be thoxight the paint preserves the 
stoncj but there can be no good reason 
for preferring so abominable a colour* 
Going up the stairs of the inn I noticed a 
common alehouse print of the battle of 
Wexford, which was an action with the 
Irish insurgents, in the late rebellion in 
that country. It represented a lady, by 
name miss Redmond, at the head of the 
rebels, who is said to have taken arms iq 
revenge the death of her lover. Th^ artisi 
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Was probably a well-wisher to the Irish* 
men. 

From hence to Carlisle was less than 
tlriree leagues^ and the cathedral was in 
view over the plain. We met carts upon 
the way having wheels of primitive rude* 
siess^ without spokes^ such as are used in 
our country, and wliich f have never till 
now seen since I left it* One of tbe8<$ 
wheels we saw by the road side, laid 
against the banl^ as a stile^ its two holes 
serving as ladder-steps to ascend by. Car- 
lisle is the capital of these parts> and is 
indeed a great city. While dinner was 
{preparing we hastened to the cathedraL 
Its tower would not be thought fine upon 
a parochial English churchy and looks the 
worse for standing upon so large a body* 
The inside, however, proved far more in- 
teresting than the exterior had promised* 
The old stalls remain, admirably carved 
in English oak, which rivals stone in 
durability j but the choir is disfigured 
By a double row of those vile partitions- 
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which crowd and debase all the heretical 
churches; and the window, instead of old 
painted glass of which every pane ia 
stained^ having only a border of bright 
yellow, with corners of bright green, round 
uncoloured compartments, flings a glaring 
and ill-assorted light. The lives of St. 
Augustine, St. Anthony the Great, and 
St. Cuthbert are represented here in a 
series of pictures. They were plaistered 
over at the time of the schism, but have 
been lately recovered as mu^h as possible^ 
by the exertions of Percy, the antiquary 
and poet, who is a dignitary of this 
church. As vestiges of anti(|uity they 
are curious ; but otherwise they might well 
have been spared, the subjects being taken 
from those fabulous legends by which 
men of 'mistaken piety have given so 
much occasion of scandal. One of them 
represents the devil appearing to St. Au- 
. giiistiqe, with a large book upon his back, 
fastened with great clasps, which is the 
register wherein he keeps his account of 
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sins committed^ and it seems A snflicient 
load for him. He had brought it to show 
the Saint his debtor account^ which we 
are to suppose has been cancelled by im- 
mediate prayer, for the devil is saying, 
Poenitel me tihi ostendisse librum^ * I re- 
pent of having shown thee the book.* Over 
some of the oldest tombs we noticed a 
remarkable form of arch, which might 
be adduced as an example of the sylvan 
origin of Gothic architecture : it resembles 
a bent bough, of which the branches have 
been lopt, but not close to the stem. 

The city walls, which half a century 
ago were capable of defence, are now in a 
state of decay ; the castle is still guarded, 
because within tKe court there is a depo- 
sitary of arms and field-pieces. Here is 
an entire portcullis, formed of wood ca$ed 
with iron. Manufactories of late intro- 
duction have doubled the population with- 
in few years, but with little addition to 
the decent society of the place. Poor 
Scotch and poor Irish chiefly make' Up 
4 
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the increase, and the city swarms with 
inanufa<;turing poor in their usual state 
of depravity. W are once more in the 
land of salmon. Some of the natives here 
take this fish with a dexterity truly savage ; 
they ride on horseback into tiic water, 
and pierce them with a heavy trident as 
long as a tilting-spear. 

I obsEcrve many peculiarities at uur inn* 
Two grenadiers painted upon wood^ and 
thea cut out to the picture so as to resem- 
ble lifej keep guard, one at the bottom 
of the stairs, another half way up. They 
brought lis a singular kind of spoon in our 
negus, — longer than the common one, 
the stem round, twisted in the middle, 
and ending in a heavy button or head, 
the heavy end being placed in the glass, 
and designed to crush the sugar. The boot- 
cleaner is an old Scotchman, with all the 
proverbial civility of his nation ; — he en- 
tered with a low bow, and asked if wc 
would please to give him leave to clean 
our bootSi My bed curtains may serve 
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as a good specimen of the political free- 
dom permitted in England. General 
Washington is there represented driving 
American Independence in a car drawn by* 
leopards^ a black Triton running beside 
them^ and blowing his conchy — ^roeant^ I 
conceive^ hy his crown of feathem^ to de- 
signate the native Indians. In another 
compartment^ Liberty and Dr. Franklin 
are walking hand in hand to the Temple of 
Fame^ where two little Cupids display a 
globe^ on which America and the Atlan- 
tic are marked. Tfie tree of liberty stands 
by^ and the stamp-act reversed is bound' 
round it. I have often remarked the taste 
of the people for these coarse allegories. 

•ff ^ ^r ^F ^F "ff 

Tuesday. 

At six we were on the roof of the stage- 
coach on our return to London aJcer 
this long journey. We saw symptoms of 
our vicinity to Scotland upon the road. 
Scotch drovers were on their way home^ 
men who are employed in driving lean cat- 
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lie into England to be fattened for the 
English market ; they wore instead of a 
hat a sort of flat turban, and had a large 
mantle of gray checquered cloth scarft 
round them^ a costume far more graceful 
than the English, One woman we saw 
walking barefoot, and carrying her shoes 
in her hand. — ^^ 'Tis the way tliey do in 
Scotland/' said the coachman, who seem- 
ed to pride himself on having been born the 
south side of the border. SJiiddaw appeared 
to our right, in a new form, and of more 
impressive magnitude tRan when we first* 
beheld it at its foot, because we were aware 
of the distance, and knew by experience 
its height. During the whole of the first 
ataoe the road inclined toward the moun- 
tains which we had left : — we did not 
look at them without something of regret, 
remembering hours and days spent. among 
them, in that happy state pf health, both 
bodily and mental, which extracts enjoy- 
ment even from difficulty and toil. 

We breakfasted at Penrith. There are 
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the remains of a castle here on a little emi- 
nence, which have been much dilapidated 
o£ late ; — a fine gateway has been pulled 
down for the sake of the materials, and 
after it had been demolished the stones 
were found to be so excellently cemented 
together, that it was cheaper to dig fresh 
ones than to « separate them. This habit 
of quarrying in castles and abbeys has 
been fatal to isome of the most interesting 
ruins in England. Richard III. resided 
here when Duke of Glouceste^2 the cha- 
racter of this prince, like that of our Pedro, 
has been vindicated by late historians ; and 
the prevailing opinion is, that he has been 
atrociously calumniated to gratify the 
Tudors, an able but a wicked race of 
princes. It is a proof of his popular qua- 
lities at least, that his memory is still in 
good odour here, where he could not 
have been beloved unless he had emi- 
nently deserved to be so, because the coun- 
try was attached to the hostile party. 
We had an iutelUgeut companion on 



the roof, a nativto of the* country, who 
deemed to take a pleasute in comitiunicat- 
ing informatioa to lis concerning it, per- 
ceiving me to be a foreigner, and that I 
listened to hittl'wtth attention. This ren- 
dered the neift stage, for unfortunately 
he proceeded no further with us, particu- 
larly itttere^lng. The road ran parallel 
tvith thef «erra'-of Crbssfell, at somb little 
distHACe from it ; its length and unifor- 
mity of outline so diminished its apparent 
height, that I listened to him at first with 
iticlredulity when he told me it exceeded 
i(ny of the mountains in the lake country : 
yet- books confirm his statement, and 
appearances must not he weighed against 
measurement. It formed a fine screen 
to the East. Immediately near Penrith we 
crossed two rivers which still retained the 
wild character of mountain streams. The 
country- is beautiful, and its scenery en- 
riched by the ruins of many castles, the 
strong holds in former times of the Ban- 
ditti of the Border. These Borderers car- 
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ried the art of cow-stealing to its greatest 
possible perfection ; they are now reduced 
to a state of subordination and law^ and 
their district is as orderly as any in the 
kingdom; yet in those parts which are 
remote from the great roads, though their 
plundering habits are laid aside, they retain 
much of their old rude manners and bar- 
barous spirit. An instance of this we 
heard from our companion. A Borderer, 
who was at mortal enmity with one of 
his neighbours, fell sick, and, being given 
over, sent for his enemy, that they itiight 
be reconciled. *' Ah," said he, when the 
man entered the room, '^ I am very bad, 
very bad indetd ; — d'ye think I shall 
die?" " Why, hope not," replied his visi- 
tor, — ^^ hope not; — to be sure you are very 
bad, but' for all that perhaps you may do 
y£t." " No, no," said the other, "I shall 
die, I know I shall die, — and so I have sent 
for vou that I may not go out of the world 
in enmity with any one. So, d'[ye se, we'll 
he friends. The c\uaTvd between us is all 
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over, — all over, — and so give me yoar 
hand." Accordingly this token of recon- 
ciliation was performed, and the other 
took his leave; when just as he was closing 
the door after him, the sick roan cried out, 
** But stop,'* said he, — '' if I should not 
die this time, this is to go for nothing : 
Mind now, — it's all to be just as it was 
before, if T do not die/' 

Not far from Penrith is a pillar of stone, 
well wrought, and formerly well embla- 
jBoned, with dials on each side, and this 
inscription upon a brazen plate ; 

This pillar was erected Anno 1656 by 
the Right Honourable Anne^ Countess DoW" 
ager of Pembroke^ and sole heir of the 
right honourable George Earl of Cumber ^ 
land, bfc yfor a memorial of her lastpari^ 
ing in this place with her good and pious 
mdther, the right honourable Margaret 
Countess Dowager of* Cumberland^ the 2fid 
of April 1 61 6. In memory wltereof she 
also left an anntiity of four pounds to be 
distributed to the poor within the parish of 
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jSrougAam every Qnd day of jipfil^ for 
ever J upon the Stone Table hard ly. 

The little low stone table stands close 
at hand^ on which the distribution of this 
^Ims is still made. I have seldom been 
so interested by any monument or inscrip- 
tion^ asiby this, which relates wholly to 
ihe private feelings of an individual. She 
was an admirable woman, and ^r name 
is still held in veneration. 

A little distant, though n6t in sight of 
the road, is the scene of a circumstance 
which I have seen more frequently related 
than any other single anecdote in £ng« 
lish books : so deep an interest do these 
people^ one and ail, take either in the 
practice or the tales of hunting. It is the 
park, — Whinfield ia its name,'^— where a 
hart was once started, and chased by a 
single buck-hound from thence to Red 
Kirk in Scotland, which is sixty English 
miles off, and back again, thirty leagues in 
all. The hart returned to die upon his 
l^ir: he leaped the park pales, and expired 
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iminediatcly ; and the hound^ not having 
strength For ihe leap^ died on the outside. 
Their heads were nailed against a hawthorn* 
trcCj with these lines under them : 

Hercules killed Ilart-o-Grcccc,, 
Aiid Ilart-o-Greece killed Hercules. 

We passed through Kirkby Thur, that is 
the Church by Thor, one of the few ety- 
auological vestiges of ^axon idolatry in 
England. The worship of this god was 
common in these parts ; the name Thor 
occurs in a pedigree, as that of the lord 
■of one of the manors in Cumbrriand. 
Through Temple Sowerbynext, where the 
ICnights Templars were once established. 
It was not -unuuual formerly, for men who 
(bun(t it necessary to limit their expenses 
us much as possible, to retire into this 
neighbourhood, where thirty years ago 
they could live in a respectable family for 
«o small a pension as eighteen English 
pounds ; — a sort of banishment, for there 
was then little intercourse between the 
metropolis and these remote parts, ^nd no 
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Stage coach nearer than York. Then wt 
reached Appleby, the county town of 
Westmoreland, though apparently a smaller 
place than Kendal. The road runs close 
by it, but does not enter, a river dividing 
it ffom the town. A castle, one of the 
few which arc still habitable, overlooks it 
from a wooded eminence ; the river and 
bridge come into the foreground, and the 
whole forms a highly beautiful scene. 
Here we lost our companion. He told us 
that Appleby was almost in as high a state 
of faction about horse-racing as ever Con- 
stantinople had been from the same cause. 
The road, which was now become of a 
drearier character, continued under Cross- 
fell till we approached Brough, when it 
drew nearer to the sierra just at its termi- 
nation. Its sides were broken here with 
rocks, and loose stones brought from 
above by the frosts and torrents. Under 
it stood some well-built houses, with a 
few trees about them, not set thickly 
enough to look like plantations, but as if 
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of Spontaneous growth. The appearance 
of these houses, wherein certainly the ele- 
gancies as well as comforts of life would 
be found, formed an impressive contrast 
with the dreariness of the adjoining coun- 
. try, which was as bleak and ungenial as the 
worst wastes of Galicia. At BrougU the 
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coach dined, at an hour unreasonably early, 
and at an inn bad enough and dirty enough 
to be in character with a beggarly town. 

Our next stage was over the sierra of 
Staiumoor, a cold and desolate tract. The 
few houses upon the way bear testimony 
to the severity of the climate j their roofs 
are raised to as acute an angle as possible, 
that the snow may not lie upon them,' 
which covers these heights probably all* 
the winter through. Since my first clay's 
journey in Cornwall 1 have seen nothing 
so desolate, and in this.latitude the sky is 
as cheerless as the earth. Beyond this is 
the town of Bowes, which is in York- 
shire^ a huge province, as large as any 
other three in the island. The town, like 
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liele^ has its ruined castle^ meant formerly 
for protection against tbeir marauding 
oeighbours^ who long after the union of 
the two kingdoms carried on incessant 
hostilities against English hotrf and mut- 
ton. 

At Bowes begins the great grazing 
country for children. — It is the cheapest 
part of England^ and schools for boys 
have long been established here^ to which 
tradesmen, and even some parents of 
bigher order who think money better than 
learning, send their children from ail the 
great towns, even from tlie western pro- 
vinces, — but London supplies the greater 
number. Two of these lads we took up, 
who were returning to their parents in the 
xnetropolia after a complete Yorkshire 
education. One of them, who was just 
fourteen, had been four years there, du- 
ring which time one of his sisters and his 
&ther had died, and he had never seen 
iace of friend or kinsman » I asked him 
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if he thought he should know his brothers 
and sisters when he saw thein : he said, 
he supposed not; but presently, after a 
jpausej added with a smile in the dialect of 
the country, " I think I shall ken 'em too/' 
This was an interesting lad with a quick 
eye and a dyspeptic countenance. He 
will be apprenticed behind some London 
counter, or at a lawyer's desk, and die for 
want of fresh air. His companion was a 
fine, thriving, thick-headed fellow, with 
a bottle belly and a bulbous nose ; of that 
happy and swinish temperament, that it 
might be sworn he would feed and fatten 
wherever he went. 

These schools are upon the most oecono- 
inicat plan : a pension of sixteen pounds 
sterling pays for every thing, clothing 
included* For certain they are kept upon 
Spartan fare; but the boys, who were 
£rom different schools, spake well of their 
masters, and had evidently beeit happy 
there. Sheets are considered as superflu* 
ous^ and dean linen as a luxury reserved 
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only for Sundays. They wash their owm 
clothes by means of a machine ; and the 
masters use no other labourers in getting 
in threir harvests both of hay and com ; 
so that what with farmings teaching, 
and a small cure^ for they are generally 
priests, they make the system answer. 
What is taught is merely what is required 
for the common purposes of life, to write 
well^ and be rcudy at the ordinary opera- 
tions of arithmetic. They profess to teach 
Latin, but I could not find that the mas- 
ters ever ventured beyond the grammar. 
At one of these schools they had been 
enacting plays, to Which the neighbourhood 
were admitted at a price. Three pounds a 
night had been their receipt, and this was 
divided among the boys. Our little friend 
related this with great satisfaction, told us 
that he himself had played apart, and was- 
easily persuaded to give us One of his songs. 
They liad moveable scenes, he said, as 
good as we should sec in any theatre.— 
One of these schools consists of Irish 
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boys, and the master goes over every sum- 
mer to catch a drove of them. 

A single house at Greta-Bridge was our 
next stage, pleasantly situated beside a 
clear rapid river in a woody country ; but 
after this single scene of beauty all was 
flat and dismal. The road hoWever had 
this recommendation, that for league after 
league it was as straight as the most im- 
patient traveller could wish it. At mid- 
night we left the coach at Borough -Bridge, 
bidding adieu to the poor boys who had 
forty hours to travel on. 
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York City and Minsler. — Journey to Lin- 
coin, — Travellers imposed upon. — InU" 
keepers, — Ferry over the Trent. — Lwi- 
coln, — Great Tom, — Newark. — ^Icon* 
Iw'y Hill. 

Wednesday. ' 

From Borough-Bridge, \vhich is a little 
town full of good inns, we took chaise in 
the morning for York. The road was a 
straight line over a dead flat ; the houses 
which we passed of red brick, roofed with 
red tiles, uglier than common cottages, 
and not promising more comfort within. 
York is one of the few English cities with 
the name of which foreigners are familiar. 
I was disappointed that its appearance in 
^^ distance was not finer,— we saw ita 



buge cadiedral rising over the Jtyel^-4>ut 
that was aJl ; and I found that the second 
city in England was a$ little imposing as 
the metropolis upon a first view. We 
drove under an old gate-way and up a nar- 
row street^ ordered dinner at the inn, and 
9et out to see the cathedral^ here called the 
minster. 

Though I had seen the cathedral churches 
of Exeter, Salisbury, Westminster, and 
Worcester, my expectations were exceeded 
bere; for though on the outside some- 
thing, I know not what, is wanting, the 
iiUerior surpasses any thing to be seen 
elsewhere. It is in magnitude that York 
minster is unrivalled ; it is of ihe best age 
of Gothic, and in admirable repair :— -this 
praise must be given to the English heretics^ 
that they preserve these monuments of 
magnificent piety with a proper care, and' 
do not sufier them to be disfigured by the 
barbarism of modern times. Here indeed 
we fdt the full effect of this wonderful 
architecture^ in which all the parts are 
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highly ornamented, yet the multiplicity 
of ornaments contributes to one great 
impression. We ascended the tower by 
such a wearying round of steps that I was 
compelled to judge more respectfully of its 
height, than we had done when beholding 
It from below. The day was hazy; we 
saw however sufficiently far into a flat 
country ; and the city, and the body of 
the immense building below us with its 
towers and turrets, its buttresses and bat- 
tlements, were objects far more impressive 
than any distant view. 

Having satisfied our curiosity here, we 
strolled in search of other objects, saw 
'the castle, which is converted into a prison, 
and found our way to a public walk beside 
the river Ouse, a sluggish and muddy 
stream, which, however, as it is navigable, 
the people of York would be loth to ex- 
change for one of the wild Cumberland 
rivers which we could not but remember 
with regret. There is a bridge over it of 
remarkal}le architecture, whose irregular 
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arches with the old houses adjoining form . 
a highly picturesque pile. While we 
werie looking at it^ we heard some one from 
the ships sing out, *' There he goes !" and 
this was repeated from vessel to vessel, and 
from shore'to shore, chiefly by boys and 
children, in a regular tone, and at regu- 
lar intervals, almost like minute guns. 
It was some time before we paid any 
attention to this ; but at last it was repeated 
so often that it forced itself upon our 
notice, and we inquired of a woman, 
whose little girl was joining in the cry, 
what it meant. She tojd us it was a man, 
then crossing at the ferry, whom the chil- 
dren always called after in this way : — she 
could give no further account, and did not 
know that he had done any thing to pro- 
Toke it% He was a man in years, and of 
decent appearance. It is possible that he 
may have committed some offence which 
drew upon him the public notice, — but it is 
equally possible that this was begun in 
sport 5 and if so, as the woman indeed 
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understood it tobe^ it isonc of the strangest 
instances of popular persecution I ever 
witnessed. Age and deformity, I may 
here remark, are always objects of ridicule 
in Englniid ; it is disgraceful to the nation 
to see how the rabble boys^are permitted 
to torment a poor idiot^ it* they find one in 
the strectii. 

Thursday. 

At five in the morning we left York. 
I could not but admire the puiictuality of 
the old coachman. He was on his box, 
we on the roof, — every thing ready to start. 
Due church clock struck, — another fol- 
lowed, — ^^house clocks all around us,—" All 
but the minster," said the old man, — for 
llic n)instcr was his signal. Presently 
that began witR its finer tone, — and before 
the first quarter had euded^ crack went 
his whip and we were off. It was a cloudy 
morning, — we passed through Tadcaster 
and a few smaller places not worth naming, 
because not worth remembering, till wc 
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reached Ferry-bridge to breakfast. The 
bridge is new and handsome, yet our 
bridges are in a better taste than those of 
the English ; — the river, a slow stream, 
fts dull and uninteresting as 4i canal. On 
to Doncastcr^ 6ne of the handsomest towns 
I have ever seen :— the country around is 
as- insipid as the plains of Old Castille, 
Uiough perhaps the Doncastrians are of a 
different opinion, as their race ground is 
one of the best in England. The scenery 
HDpToved when we entered the province of 
Nottinghamshire, and the sun came out 
and brightened every thing; here we saw a 
frw hop gardens. Our places were taken 
to an inn called Markham Moor^ from 
whenpe we expected to reach Lincoln time 
enough to see it easily that evening. It 
was nineteen miles from the inn : they 
told us they had no chaise at home, and 
roust -send for one from Tuxford, there* 
fore we had better go on to Tuxford, which 
was two miles further, and then we should 
be? one mile nearer Lincoln. To this we 
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readily agreed, — but our coach dined at 
this Mark ham Moor, — here would be an 
hour lost, ill to be spared when we were 
prest for time : another stage passed us 
whil^ we were deliberating, and by the land* 
lord's especial advice we mounted this and 
advanced. Lincohi cathedral was di- 
stinctly in sight at this distance. 

At Tuxlord we ordered chaise for Lin* 
coin, which we had been told was eighteen 
miles distant, — ^the waiter said it was 
twenty, the landlady that It was twenty- 
one. ** Why have they no Corregidores in 
Ungland?*' said I to my companion, who 
wished as heartily but as vainly as myself 
for summar\' redress. The woman knew 
that we knew we were imposed on, and 
expressed it in her countenance and man- 
ner. There was no remedy but the never- 
failing panacea of patience. Mark the 
complication of roguery. — Instead of tak- 
ing a cross road which would have cut off 
two miles, we were driven back to Mark- 
ham Moor, by which excellent manceuvre 
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we had to pay for twenty-one, instead of 
nineteen, and an additional turnpike into 
the bargain. We called at this inn, and ■ 
asked for the landlord, meaning to tell 
htm our opinion of his conduct ; but he 
did not choose to appear. No class of 
people in England require the superinten- 
daiice of law more than the inn- keepers. 
They fix their own prices, without any 
other restriction than their own con- 
science, and uniformly charge the frac- 
tion of a mile as a whole one^ so that the 
traveller pays for a mile, in almost every 
stage, more than he travels. False weights 
and measures are punishable here, why 
should this kind of measure be exempted ? 
When we had proceeded about half a 
league further, the driver dismounted to 
open a gate. Just on the other side was a 
little bridge over a ditch of clear and slowly- 
flowing water : the wall of this bridge was 
continued far enough, as might have been 
supposed, for security, and then sloped 
aside from the road, and ended. By the 
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side of the road was a steep bank^ not 
higher than with a bound one might spring 
up ; at the bottom of this was a young 
hedge fenced with rails oil both sides, at 
right angles with the ditch- stream. Ouf 
horses went on before the driver could re- 
mount, and they chose to bend this way ; 
the chaise was soon in such a situation that 
it was prudent for us with all speed to 
alight ; he held the horses and out we got; 
but to get them into the road was not so 
easy. Bo'th were spirited beasts, indeed 
we had been admiring them ; — ^both were 
startlish, and the mare vicious; — she had 
lately run with a chaise into the riVer at 
Newark and drowned the post-boy. They 
began to plunge, — the weight of the chaise, 
which was on the declivity, pressed upon 
them, the horse leapt at the rails and 
broke them down, the mare fell in the 
bottom, and had the bank been in the 
slightest degree steeper the chaise must 
have rolled upon her. As it was, we ex- 
pected to see her killed, or her bone? 
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broken at least. D. called to the driver to 
cut the traces instantly and let the horse 
loose, or he would frighten the mare still 
more, and make bad worse : — he hesitated 
to do this till after more plunging the 
mare got into the ditch : — however, the 
traces were loosed^ and the beasts got into 
the road with little other hurt than the 
violent agitation they were in. We now 
exerted all our strength to drag up the 
chaise, but to no purpose. D. went one 
way for help, the driver another, while I 
sate upon the wall of the bridge and looked 
at the stream. D. brought with him a 
man and two boys, and the driver a cart- 
horse, who soon did the business,-— and we 
proceeded not without some apprehensions 
of another accident, from the fear of the 
horses, but thanks be to God, all went on 
well. 

We came presently to Dunham Ferry, — 
the interruption and expense of crossing 
here were well compensated by the beauty 
of the scene. The Trent at this place is 
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the largest fresh-water river which I have 
seen in England,— indeed I believe it rolls 
a greater body of fresh water to the sea 
than any other. Two of its huge arms, 
which embraced a^ long island, met just 
above the ferry, like two large rivers. The 



opposite bank was high and broken. The 
island ter^iinated in a sharp point, to 
which the stream had worn it, and just at 
this point were about a score or five-and- 
twenty remarkably large wiliow-trees, as 
tall as elms. Some man of taste must 
have planted them two centuries ago; 
the rest of the island as far as we couid see 
was fine meadow land, — and a colony of 
rooks had established their commonwealth 
in the trees. The country up the river 
was a dead flat, with a handsome church 
in the distance, and another on the share 
which we were leaving; many little islaCnds, 
with a bush or two upon them, in the 
stream below, — the price at the ferry was 
half-a-cfovvn, which, we thought exorbi* 
tantly dear. 
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The road now ran between ^plantations of 
birch, oak^ beech^ and hazel^with ditches of 
clear weedy water on each side, which 
sometimes spread into little pools in which 
the overhanging boughs and bank weeds 
were reflected, — a complete contrast to the 
mountain streams,, and yet beautiful. It 
opened upon a marsh, and we once more 
beheld the cathedral upon its height, now, 
two leagues distant. This magnificent 
building stands at the end of a long and 
high hill, above the city. To the north 
there are nine windmills in a row. It has 
three towers, the two smaller ones topped 
with the smallest spires I have ever seen ; — 
they were beautiful in the distance — yet we 
doubted whether they ought to have been 
there, and in fact they are of modern addi- 
tion, and not of stone, so that on a near view 
they disgrace and disfigure the edifice. 
Imagine this seen over a wide plain, this 
the only object, — than which the power 
of man could produce no finer. The 
nearer we approached the more dreary was 
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the country-r-it was one wide fen, — but 
the more beautiful the city, and tbe more 
majestic the cathedral : Never was an edi* 
fice more happily placed; it overtops a 
city built on the acclivity of a steep hill^-* 
its houses intermingled with gardens and 
orchards. To see it in full perfection, it 
should be in the red sunshine of an autum-^ 
nal evening, when the red roofs, and red 
brick houses would harmonize with the 
sky and with the fading foliage* 

Our disasters had delayed us till it was 
too late to see the church, — So we sale 
down to a late dinner upon some of the 
wild fowl of the fens, 

Friday. 

The exterior of Lincoln cathedral is far 
more beautiful than that of York, the in- 
side is far inferior. They have been 
obliged in some places to lay a beam from 
one column to anotfier, to strengthen 
them ; they have covered it with Gothic 
work, and it appears at first like a conti- 
nuation of the passages above. It i^ to be 
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wished that m their other modem works 
diere had been the same approximation to 
the taste of better times. A fine Roman* 
pavement was discovered not many years 
ago in ihe centre of the cloister ; they have 
built a little brick building over it to pre- 
serve it with commendable care ; but so 
Tile a one as to look like one of those 
houses of necessity which are attached to 
every cottage in this country — and which 
it is to be hoped will one day become as 
general in our own, A library forms one 
side of the cloister-quadrangle which is 
also modern and mean. Another vile 
work of modern time is a picture of the 
Annunciation over the altar. 

Most of the old windows were demo-* 
lishcd in the days of fanaticism ; their 
place has not been supplied with painted 
glasi),—* and from the few which remain 
the effect of the coloured light crowning 
the little crockets and pinnacles, and play- 
ing upon the columns with red and purple 
aud saffron shades of light, made.vi«thfi^ 
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more regret that all were not in the same 
state of beauty. We ascended the highest 
tower, crossing a labyrinth of narrow 
passages 5 it was a long and wearying way, 
—the jackdaws who inhabit these steeples 
have greatly the advantage of us in getting 
to the top of them. How very much 
nnist these birds be obliged to man for 
building cathedrals for their use. It is 
something higher than York, and the 
labour of climbing it was compensated by 
a bird's eye view all around us. 

We ascended one of the other towers 
afterwards to see Great Tom, the largest 
bell in England. At first it disappointed 
me, but the disappointment wore off, and 
we became satisfied that it was as great a 
thing as it was said to be. A tall man 
might stand in it, upright ; the mouth 
measures one and twenty English feet in 
circumference, and it would be a large 
tree of which the girth equalled the size 
of its middle. The hours are struck 
jupon it with a hammer. I should tell 
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you that the method of sounding bells irt' 
England is not by striking, but by swinge- 
ing them: no bell however which ap- 
proaches nearly to- the size of this is ever 
moved, except this ; it is swung on Whit- 
svtnday, and when the judges arrive to try 
the prisoners,— -another fit occasion would 
1)e at executions, to which it would give 
great solemnity, for the sound is heard fer 
atid wide over the fens. On other occa- 
sions it was disused, because it shook iht 
tower, but the stones have now been se- 
cured with iron cramps. — Tom, which is 
the familiar abbreviation of Thomas, seems 
to be the only name which they give to a 
Bell in this country. 

Only one coach passes through Lincoln 
on the way to London, and that early in 
the morning, we were therefore obliged 
to return again into the great north road, 
^hich we did by taking chaise to Newark ; 
the road is a straight line, along an old Ro- 
man way. A bridge over the Trent and the 
ruins of a castle^ which long held out for the^ 
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king in the great civil war, are the only 
remarkable objects in this town, — except 
indeed that I saw the name Ordoyno over 
a shop. The day ended in rain -, we got 
into a stage in the evening, which took us 
through the towns of Grantham^ Stamford, 
and .Stilton, and dropt us in the middle 
of the night at a single inn called Alcon- 
bury Hill, — where after a few minutes we 
succeeded in obtaining admittance and 
went to bed. 
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Cambridge. — ReptilUcan Tendency of 
Schools counteracied at College,— College ' 
a useful Place for the debauched Students , 
a melancholy one for others. — Felloiv^ 
ships. — Advantage of a University Edu^ 
nation. — Not so necessary as it once was, 

Wednesday. 

From Alconbun- Hill to Cambridge is two 
short stages,-^ we passed through Hun- 
tingdon, the birth-place of Oliver Crom- 
well, and travelled over a dismal flat, the 
•country northward being one great fen. 
The whoje of these extensive fens is said 
once to have been dry and productive 
ground reduced to this state by some earlh* 
quake or deluge, unremembered in his- 
tory. Tools found beneath the soil, and 
submersed forests are the proofs. A cen- 
tury and half ago they began to drain them^ 
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and the draining stiil proceeds. Tn old 
times they were the favourile- retreat of the 
religious : the waters were .at that tinae car- 
ried off by great rivers through the level> 
above twedty leagues long^ which formed 
innumerable lakes^ many of them of con- 
siderable size, and on the islands in these 
a hermitage or a coavent was placed in 
safety from the sudden attack of the Nor- 
tliern Sea Kings^ and in that solitude which 
its holy inhabitants desired. The greater 
number of the old English saints Nourished 
in this district. 

A singular custom prevailed here about 
fourscore years ago, and perhaps may not 
yet be wholly discontinued.. The corpse 
was put into the ground a few hours after 
death, and about a week afterwards they 
buried an empty coffin with funeral cere* 
monies. Possibly this strange peculiarity 
may have been introduced upon occasion 
of some pestilence, when it would have 
been dangerous to keep the body longer. 
The body is always kept some days in 
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At length we cszne in sis^z li dm* 
bridge : — How in&nar va The irsc Tierw tt 
Qzfimi ! ¥ec its laav builiiing^ uxd itd 
trees eive it a cfaancteristic jcxsrinntx^ md 
voe more hf?mrifal because :n. ^e -jncsz 
of such a dreanr load. Tlie icrMis scz 
nanawj and the grearpr ztinij^aer ic rie 
colleges mean brick builuiin^: ciere !s 
liowever one edifice, the Chazei cc Size's 
GoD^, which cxeecds anj ±11:5 in Ox- 
ford, aifd probabty in the world. TtiS zn- 
rivalled edifice is cedicarsd t? hlssr xJl^ 
most pare and to St. X:crioli5. It V23 
fioished by the arch-apcKate Hecry Mil. 
when be had just e€'c:cted his adulterous 
marriage with Anne Bole\'D, and bee 
their names appear twined together with 
true lovers' knots, the only place where bis 
initials remain joined with hers. 

In this university are sixteen colleges •• 

. * Accurately speaking, there are twelve colUgtv* 
%Bd four balls.— Tiu 
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about an hundred paces in length, with 
a painted window at the end, of which it 
would not be easy to say inhether the 
design or the esecution be most faulty : in 
this Minerva, Bacon, George III. and 
Newton are all brought together in their 
i^spcctive costumes. Besides a sp'endid 
collection of books, there is a cabinet of 
medals here, but they are seldom shown 
lest they should be stolen, as books ire* 
quently have been. It is singular that in 
the public libraries and collections of 
England there are more precautions taken 
against thieves than in any other country 
in flurope. It is not often I understand 
when an offender is discovered that ihe 
law is enforced against him ; but nt)w and 
then, the librarian said, they were obliged 
to make an example ; and he turned to a 
MS. Catalogue, and showed us a record 
that a member of the University had .been 
degraded for seven years for this oflcnce. 
In the University library we were shown 
several books which had been stolen, and 
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the title-pages neatly cut out, in order to 
avoid detection. OfTehces of this kind, 
though in their consequences so truly abo- 
minable, seem to be little thought of. 
Indeed it should appear that the English 
scarcely think it any crime to plui^der the 
public in any way. 

I had an introduction to a resident mem*< 
ber of——; it proved a very vakiabte 
one, and there are few of my English 
friends from whose conversation I have 
derived so much instruction. The objects 
of curiosity in Cambridge were soon seen, 
but we remained a few days there, for the 
pleasure of his society. The University was 
almost empty, it being now the vacation 
time. There is a greater variety of dresses 
here than at Oxford, the colleges not 
dressing all alike, and some wearing pur- 
ple instead of black. The privileged class 
also wear a hat instead of the academical 
cap. A round church of the Templars, 
built after the Holy Sepulchre is one of 
tiie most remarkable things in this univer* 
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sity.— — I was pleased too with the sight 
of a huge concave celestial globe^ in the 
midst of which you stand and it revolves 
round you. The Cam^ a lazy stream^ 
winds behind the town and through the 
college walks^ collecting iilth as it goes. 
*' Yonder," said our friend, ^^ are the Gog- 
magog hills;" — in spite 'of their gigantic 
appellation they are so very like a plain^ 
that I looked all around to- see where they 
were. 

"What a happy life," said Itoour Cam- 
bridgefriend, ^^ must you lead in your Eng- 
lish universities ! You have the advantages 
of a monastery without its restrictions, 
the enjoyments of the world without its 
cares, — the true oiium etim disnitafe.*' He 
shook his head and answered, *^ It is a joy- 
ous place for the young, and a convetiient 
place for all of us, — but for none is it a 
happy one :"-i-and he soon convinced me 
that I was mistaken in the favourable 
judgment >yhicb I bad; fprmed. I will 
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endeavour to retrace the substance of a 
long and interesting evening!s conversa^ 
tion» 

It is a joyous place for the young, — joy 
and happiness however are not synonym 
mous. ,They corae hither from school^ 
no longer to be treated as children ; their 
studies and their amusement -are almost at 
their own discretion, and they have money 
at command. But as ai college they first 
assume the character of man, it is there 
also that they are first made to feel their 
relative situation in society. Schools in 
England, especially those public ones from 
which the universities are chiefly supplied, 
are truly republican. The master perhaps^ 
will pay as much deference to rank as be 
possibly can, and more than he honestly 
ought ; — it is however but little that he 
can pay ; the institutions have been too 
wisely framed to be counteracted, and titles 
and families are not regarded by the boys. 
The distinctions which they make are in 
the spirit of a barbarous, not of a com- 
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mercial calculat'mg people ; bodily endow* 
inents hold the firsts mental the second 
place. The best bruiser enjoys the highest 
reputation ; next to him^ but after a long 
interval, comes the best cricket- player, 
the third place, at a still more respectful 
distance, is allowed to the cleverest^ 
who in the opinion of his fellows alway» 
takes place of the best scholar. In the 
world,— and the college is not out of it 
like the cloister, — all this is reversed into 
its right order ; but the gifts of fortune 
are placed above all* Whatever habits and 
feelings of equality may have been gene- 
rated at school, are to be got rid of at 
college, — and this is soon done. The first 
thing which the hew student perceives on 
his arrival is, that his schoolfiellows wha 
are there before him pass him in the 
street as if they knew him not, and per- 
haps stare him full in the face, that he 
may be sure it is not done through inad- 
vertency. The ceremony of introduction 
must take place before two young meif 
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vfho for years have eaten at the same table^* 
Btudied in the same class^ and perhapr 
slept in the same chamber^— >can po88ibl]f^ 
know each other when *they meet at coU 
lege.. 

There is to be fonnd everywhere a great 
number of those persons whomr we cannot 
prove to be human beings by any rational 
characteristic which they possess; but who 
must be admitted to be so^ by a sort of 
reducito ad absurdum, because theycan- 
2K>t possibly be any thing else. They pass 
for men> in the worlds because it ha» 
pleased God for wise purposes^ however 
inscrutable to usy to set them upon two 
legs instead of four; to give them smooth- 
skins and no tail^ and t6 enable them^to 
speak, without having their tongues slit. 
They are like, those weeds which will 
spring up and thrive in every soil and every 
climate, and which no favourable circum- 
stances can ever improve into utility. It 
is of little consequence whether they- 
•hoot water- fowl, attend horse-raoes^^fre*- 
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i|uent the brothel, and encourage the wine 
trade in one place or another ; but as a 
few years of this kind of life usually satisfy 
a man for the rest of it, it is convenient 
that there should be a place appointed 
where one of this description can pass^ 
through this course of studies out of sight 
6f hts relations, and without injuring his^ 
character j and from whence he can come 
with the advantage of having been at the 
University, and a qualification which ena- 
bles him to undertake the cure of soub*. 
The heretical bishops never inquire into 
the moral conduct of those upon whonr 
they lay their unhallowed hands, — and as 
for the quantity of learning which is requir* 
cd,— M. Maillardet who exhibits his An*- 
dtoeides in London^ could put enough inta 
An automaton » 

Such men as these enjoy more happiness^ 
such as theirhappiness is, at the University 
t^an during any other part of their lives. 
1^ is a. pleasant place also for the KKes of the 
work! J, they who have neither to toiV no? 
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to spin I but for those who have the world 
before them, there is perhaps no place in 
thcii whole journey where they feci less 
at ease. It is the port from whence they 
are to embark, — and who can stand upou 
the beach and look upon'the sea whereon he 
is about to trust himself and his fortunes^ 
without feeling his heart sink at the uncer- 
tainty of the adventure. True it is that 
these reflections do not continue long upon 
a young man's mind, yet they occur so 
often as insensibly to affect its whole feel- 
ings. The way of life is like the prospect 
from his window, — he beholds it not white 
he is employed, but in the intervals of 
employment, when he lifts up his eyes, 
the prospect is before him. The frequent 
change of his associates is another melan^ 
choly circumstance. A sort of periodical 
and premature mortality takes place among 
his friends : term after term they drop off 
to their respective allotments, which are 
perhaps so distant from his own, that 
years naay elapse^ or the whole lease of 
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life be run out, before he ever again meetii 
with the man whom habits of daily and 
intimate intercourse had endeared to him. 
Let us now suppose the student to be 
successful in his collegiate pursuits^ he 
obtains a fellowship, — and is, in the opi- 
nion of his friends, provided for for life. 
Settled for life he would indeed have been 
according to the original institution, and 
it still is a provision for him as long as he 
retains it, — but mark the consequences of 
the schism,— of altering the parts of an 



establishment without considering their 
relations to the whole. A certain number 
of benefices belong to the college, to 
which as they become vacant the fellows 
succeed according to seniority, vacating 
their fellowships by accepting a benefice^ 
or by marrying. Here one of the evils of 
9 married clergy is perceived. Where 
celibacy is never regarded as a virtue, it 
\» naturally considered as a misfortunew 
Attachments are formed more easily per- 
haps in this countr}' than in any otherj: 
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because there is-Iittle restraint in the inteN 
eourse between the sex^s^ and all persons 
go so much from home into public. But 
the situation of the coHege-fellow who 
has engaged his affections is truly pitiable. 
Looking with envious eyes at those above 
him on the list^ and counting the ages of 
those who hold the livings for- which he is 
to wait^ he passes years after years in this 
disquieting and wretched 84ate of hope. 
The woman in like manner wears^ away 
her youth in dependant expectation^ and 
they meet at last, if they live to meet, not 
till the fall of the leaf,— not till the habits 
and tempers of both are become fixt and 
eonstitutional, so as no longer to be capa- 
ble of assimilating, each to the otheri. 

I inquired, what were the real advantages 
of these institutions to the country at large, 
and to the individuals who study in them^ 
** They are of this service/* he replied, " ta 
the country at large, that they are the great 
ttchools by which established opinions a!« 
Uiculcat^d and perpetuated. I do not: 
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l:now that men gain much here/ yet it is a 
^regular and essential pan ot our system of 
education^ and they who have not gone 
through it always feel that their education 
has been defective. A knowledge of the 
world, that is to say of our world and of the 
men in it, is gained here, and that knowledge 
remains when Greek and geometry are 
forgotten." I asked him which was the best 
of the two universities ; he answered that 
Cambridge was as much superior to Oxford, 
as Oxfprdwas to Salamanca. Icould not for- 
bear smiling at his scale of depreciation : he 
perceived it and begged my pardon, saying, 
that he as little intended to undervalue the 
establishments of my country, as to over- 
rate the one of which he was himself a 
member. " We are bad enough/^ said he, 
^ Heaven knows, but not so bad as Oxford* 
They are now attempting to imitate us in 
some of those points wherein the advan- 
tage on our part is too notorious to b« 
^disputed. The effect may be seen in an- 
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oUier genetation^ — ^meantime the imltatioa 
is a confession of inferiority/' 

**Still," said I, '* we may regard the uni- 
versities as the seats of learning and of the 
Muses." ^' As for the Muses^ sir^'' said he, 
** you have traversed the banks of the Cam^ 
and must know whether you have sees 
any nine ladies there who answer their 
description. We do certainly produce 
verses both Greek and Latin which are 
worthy of gold medals, and English one« 
also after the newest and most approved 
receipt for verse-making. Of learning, 
such as is required for the purposes of tui- 
tion there is much, — beyoiMl it, except in 
mathematics, none. In this we only 
share the common degeneracy. The Mo- 
hammedans believe that when Gog and 
Magog are to come, the race of men will 
have dwindled to such littleness^ that a 
shoe of one of the present generation will 
serve them for a house. If this prophecy 
be typical of the intellectual diuiinution 
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of the species, Gog aud Magog may soon 
be expected in the neighbourhood of iheit 
own hills/' 

■ ^^ The truth ii, sir,'* he continued, '^that 
the institutions of men grow old like men 
themselves, and like women, are always 
the last to perceive their own decay. When 
universities were the only schools of learn- 
ing they were of great and important utility; ' 
as soon as there were others, they ceased 
to be the best, because their forms were 
prescribed, and they could adopt no im- 
provement till long after it was generally 
acknowledged. There are other causes of 
decline. — We educate for only one profes- 
sion : when colleges were founded that 
one was the most important; it is now 
no longer so ; they who are destined for 
the others find it necessary to study else- 
where, and it begins to be perceived that 
this is not a necessary ^tage upon the road. 
This might be remedied. We have pro- 
fessors of every thing, who hold their 
situations and do nothing. In Edinburgh 
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the income of the professor depends upon 
his exertions^ and in cons^equence the 
reputation of that university is so highi 
that Englishmen think it necessary to finish 
their education hy passing a year there. 
They learn shallow metaphysics there, 
and oome back worse than they went, 
inasmuch as it is better to be empty than 
flatulent/' 
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Newmarket. — Cruelty of Horse-racing .-^-^ 
Process of Wasting, — Character q^ a 
Man of the Turf. — Royston. — Bunting • 
ford. — Cheshunt. — f Return to London. 

HTHftEB leagues from Cambridge is the 
town of Newmarket, famous for its ad- 
joining race-ground, the great scene of 
English extravagance and folly. They who 
have seen the races tell me it is a fine 
sight: — the horses are the most perfect 
animals of their ^ind^ and their speed is 
wonderful ; but it is a cruel and detestable 
sport. The whip and the spur are unmer- 
cifully used. Some of the leading men of 
the turf> as they are called^ will make 
their horses run two or three times in as 
many days, till every fibre in them is sore, 

VOL. IT, U 
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and they are disabled for ever by over ex- 
ertion. Whatever pleasure^ therefore, a 
roan of clean conscience might lawfully 
have taken in beholding such sports^ when 
they were instituted (if such was their ori- 
gin) for the sake of improving the breeds 
and' were purely trials of «wi£uie8S^iaAtan 
end. The animal, who evidently delights 
in the outset^ tfnd ambitiously strains him- 
self to his full length and speed, is lashed 
and gored till his blood mingles with bis 
foam, because his owner has staked thou* 
sands upon the issue of the race : and so 
fitr id this practice from tending to the im* 
provement of the breed, that at present it 
confessedly injures it, because horses are 
brought to the course before they have 
grown to their full strength, and are there- 
by prevented from ever attaining to it. 

It is hardly less hurtful to the riders j 
their sufferings, however, would rather ex- 
cite mirth than compassion, if any thing 
connected with the degradation of a 
human being could be regarded without 
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some sense of awe and humiliation.' These 
gentlemen are called jockeys, Jockeyshlp 
is a particular trade in England ;— I beg its 
pardon — a profession. A few persons re- 
tain one in their establishment, but in ge- 
neral they go to Newmarket and offer their 
services for the occasion. Three guineas 
are the fee for riding a race; if much be 
^depending upon it, as is usually the case, 
the winner receives a present. Now in 
these matches the weight which the horses 
Are to carry is always stipulated. Should 
the jockey be too light, he carries some- 
fting about him to make up the due num- 
ber of pounds ; but if unhappily he ex- 
ceeds this number, he must undergo a 
course of wasting. Had Procrustes heard 
of this invention, he would have made all 
travellers equal in weight as well as in mea- 
sure, and his balance would have been as 
famous as his bed. In order to gfet rid of 
this supererogatory flesh they arc purged 
and sweated j made to take long walks 
with thick clothing on ; then immediatd^ 

M 2 
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on their return drink cold water^ and stew 
between two feather beds^ and in this maa- 
ner melt themselves down to the lawful 
standard. One of the most eminent of 
these jockeys lately wasted eighteen pounds 
in three days ; so violent a reduction, 
that jt is supposed he will never recovec 
from it. 

Our friend here once heard the character 
of one of the great Newmarket heroes 
from a groom, Mr, — , said the man^ 
was the best sportsman on the turf; he 

^ would bet upon any thing and to any sum> 
and make such matches as nobody else 
could ever have thought of makings only 
it was a pity tliat he was such a fool— 4ie 
was a fool to be sure. It was difficult to 
say whether the fellow was most impressed 
by the absolute folly of his hero^ or by his 

-undaunted love of gambling; the one he 
could not speak of without admiration^ 
and he laughed while he was bemoaning 

the' other: for certain^ he said, there was 

jiohody like him Cot s^mt^ — he was ready 
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for any thing ; but then unluckily he was 
^uch a cursed fooK To be sure he was 
losing his fortune as fast as it could go. 
But his comfort was, he used to say, that 
when all was gone he was sure of a place, 

for his friend Lord had promised to 

make him his whipper-in. ' 

The pedigree of the horse is as carefully 
preserved as that of the master ; and can 
in many instances be traced further back* 
In general the English horses are less beau- 
tiful than ours^ and they are disfigured by 
the barbarous custom of mutilating the 
tail and ears. Dogs suffer the same cruel 
mutilation. It is surprising how little use 
is inade of the. ass here ; it is employed 
only by the lowest people in the vilest ser- 
vices ; miserably fed and more miserably 
treated. Mules are seldom seen : in Eli- 
zabeth's days a large male ass whigh had 
been brought from France into Cornwall 
began a fabric of them, and the people 
knocked them on the head for monsters at 
goon as they were foaled» 
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Had it been the racing season I should 
have gone to Newmarket ; the ground it- 
self^ celebrated as it is^ did not teoipt me. 
Our friend was going to the immediate vi- 
cinity of London ; so having his company 
we travelled by chaise, the expense for three 
persons not materially exceeding that of 
going by stage. Royston was our first post. 
In this neighbourhood there was a man 
lately who believed himself entitled to a 
fai^ estate which was wrongfully withheld 
from him; he worked at some daily labour, 
and hia custom was to live as penuriously 
As was possible, and expend the savings of 
the whole year in giving a dinner upon his 
; bifth-day at a public-house upon the estate, 
Ifo .which he invited by public notices all 
ppersons who would please to conle. D. 
i remembers in his childhood a man, who 
' wider the same feeling had vowed never to 
put on clean linen, wash himself, shave 
KiS'beard, comb his hair, or cut his nails, 
till he had recovered his right ; a vow which 
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he kept durii^ the remainder of his HTe^ md 
died in his dirt. They called him Black 
Johu^ and he was the terror of children.* 

AtBiintingford is a mansion huilt about 
two centuries ago^ of which they say that 
when the house was built the staircase was 
Ibngotten ; a common story this of all those 
^d houses which have the winding turret 
staircase: something more remarkable is 
that it has a room to which there is no en** 
trance. By Ware we saw the New River 3 
a eanal which begins there and supplies 
great part of I/)ndon with water>*--euffi*r 
ciently filthy it must needs be, for it isopeii 
the whole way^ and as it approaches tho 
suburbs is the common bathing*place of 
the rabble, — yet the Londoners are perfectly 
contented with it 1 We passed through 
Chcshunt, a village memorable as being the 
place where Richard Cromwell . lived in 
peace and privacy to a good old age, and 
died * as he had Iived,r-*a happier man than 

* Tiie Tomb of Richard Cromwell is at Hursley 
near Winchester. — ^Tb. 
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his more illustrious father. Here also was 
the favourite palace of JameB I. f it has 
been demolished ; but a moss walk undo; 
a long avenue of elms, a part of his gar- 
iengy is still preserved* Near this is a 
cross at Waltham, one of those which Ed* 
ward I. erected at every place where the 
body of. his excellent queen halted on the 
way to its burial. It is a beautiful monu- 
ment of pioils antiquity, though muti<r 
lated and otherwise defaced by time. No"* 
thing else worthy of notice occurred upon 
the road, which lay through the province 
of IJerlfordshire. The country though 
tame is beautiful ; far more so than any 
which we had seen since our departure 
from the land of Lakes. 

Widely different were the feclinscs with 

which I arrived at J 's door from what 

they had been that evening when it was 
first opened to me. Then I came as a 
stranger; now I was returning as if to my 
own house. My reception, indeed, could 
hardly have been more affectionate in- my 
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own family. J-—— and his wife welcomed 
me like a brother^ Harriet climbed my 
knee, and John danced about the room for 
joy that Senor Manuel was come hopie^ 

again. 
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Middlesex Election. — Nottingham EteC'- 
iion. — Seats in Parliament how obtained. 
"^ Modes of Bribery. — Aylesbwry.-^ 
Ilchester. — Contested Elections. — Maf' 
riages at Bristol. — Want of Talent in 
tJie English Government accounted for. 

During my travels I have missed the 
sight of a popular election. That for Mid- 
dlesex has been carried on with uncommon 
asperity ; it is the only instance wherein 
the ministry have exerted their influence; 
for, contrary to the custom of all their pre- 
decessors, they have fairly trusted them- 
selves to the opinion of the people. Here, 
however, Jthey have taken a part, — and her^ 
they have been beaten, because they stood 



upon the v^ry worst ground which they 
could possibly have chosen. 

The English have a law called the habeas 
corpusy which they regard with good rea« 
9on as the main pillar of their freedom. 
By this law it is the right of every person 
who is arrested upon a criminal charge, to 
be tried at the first sessions after his arrest ; 
so that while this law continues in force^ 
no person can be wrongfully detained in 
prison, but his guilt or innocence must be 
^rly proved. It was thought expedient 
lo suspend this statute during the late revo- 
lutionary ferment. The place chosen for 
the suspected persons was a prison in the 
immediate suburb of the metropolis ; being 
pneof the new buildings upon the fashion- 
able plan. Complaints were made by the 
prisoners of cruel usage, and Sir Francis 
Burdett, a young man who has warmly 
espoused the popular party, brought the 
business forward in parliament* A wise 
minister would have listened to the com- 
plaint^ examined into it, and redressed the 
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grievance, even ostentatiously ; for the 
object of government being to secure these 
men, and it being also notorious that there 
was no legal. proof of giiilt against them, 
as if there had they would have beea 
brought to trial, all rigour not absolutely 
necessary for the purposes of confinement^ 
appeared like a determination to punish 
them in every way they could, and con- 
sequently as an act of arbitrary and cruel 
power. But pride and obstinacy are the 
predominant parts of Mr. Pitt's character 5 
right or wrong he never yields; and he now 
chose to show his povver by protecting the 
gaoler in defiance of public opinion. Re- 
peatecf complaints were made; and it was 
affirmed upon oath that a Colonel Despard, 
one of thesA prisoners, had been confined 
there in a cell without windows, and with- 
out file, till his feet were ulcered with 
the frost. At length a deputation was 
named to inspect the prison: — it consisted 
chiefly of persons disposed to see every 
thing with favourable eyes; and, as y^u 
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may well suppose^ the prison was prepared 
for thtttr visitation. When they came into 
the cell where a sailor was confined who 
bad been concerned in the great mutiny, 
one of the deputies noticed a bird which 
hopped about him, and said how talkie it 
was. "Aye, Sir," said the man, " this place 
will tame any thing!'* and though a hardy 
English sailor, he burst into tears. The 
report was in favour of the prison. Com- 
plaints, however, were still continued. The 
place acquired the ^ame of the Bastille ; 
and merely upon the ground of having 
raised his voice in parliament against this 
new species of punishment. Sir Francis 
Burdett has become the most popular man 
in England. He offered himself as candi- 
date for Middlesex. The ministry acled 
. unwisely in opposing him ; and still more 
unwisely in supporting against him a man 
iBvho had no other possible claim to their 
support, than that he was implicated, in 
, the charges against the management of the 
.' .prison^ because he was one of the magis- 
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traies whose duty it was to inspect it^ anc 
he had given it his full approbation* Bjr 
this impolicy they made the question of 
iheMiddlesex election to be this^-^whetber 
this system of imprisonment was approved 
of by the people or not ; and the answer 
bat been most undeniably given against 
them. 

Electioneering, as they call it^ is a game 
at which every kind of deceit seems to be 
considered lawful. On these occasions 
liien who at other times regard it as a duty 
to speak truth, and think their honour im<* 
plicated in their word, scruple not at as- 
serting the grossest and most impudent 
falsehoods, if thereby they can obtain a 
momentary advantage over the hostile 
party. A striking instance of this has oc- 
curred with respect to the election for Not* 
tingham, a considerable town in the mid* 
die of England, where the contest has been 
violent, because party-spirit has always 
been carried to a high degree there. Some 
years ago the mob ducked those who wem 
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most obnoxious to them^ and killed somt 
of them in the operation* This was nol 
forgotten. The opposite party had the 
ascendancy now^ and those who were noted 
as having been active in this outrageous 
cruelty were severely handled. In such 
cases of summaryjustice the innocent am 
liable to suffer with the guilty^ and the 
rabble when they had got the power abused 
it. Whoever voted for the obnoxious 
candidate had the skirts of his coat cutoff^ 
and it was well if he escaped without 
further injury. It might have been thought 
that the plain statement of these facta 
would have sufficed to show that 'the elec« 
tion was not a fair one; but instead of be* 
ing satisfied with a plain tale^ a gentleman 
comes forward as the advocate of the un- 
successful party, accuses all the other party 
of the most violent jacobhiism, and asserts 
that at the triumph of the winning candi- 
date the tree of liberty was carried before 
him, and that a naked woman wallced iiv 
the procession as the Goddess of Reasoiiu 
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The history of the tree is, that as the can- 
didate's name happened to be Brrcb, a 
birch bough was borne in his honour : the 
other falsehood is so apparent that no per- 
son supposes this writer can possibly be- 
lieve it himself. It is a pious fraud to an- 
swer a party purpose, aiffd on such occa- 
sions no frauds pious or impious are 
scrupled. 

Any thing fike election in the plain sense 
of the word is unknown in England. 
Members arc never chosen for parliament 
as deputies were for a Cortes, because they 
are the fittest persons to be deputed. Some 
seats are private property ; — ^that is, the 
light of voting belongs to a few house- 
holders, sometimes not more than half-a- 
dozen, and of course these voles are conr- 
xnanded by the owner of the estate. The 
fewer they are, the more easily they are 
managed. Great part of a borough in the 
west of England was consumed some 
years ago by fire, and the lord of the ma- 
*or would not suffer the houses to be re- 
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biiilt for this reason. If such an estate be 
to be sold, it is publicly advertised as car« 
rying with it the power of returning two 
members ; sometimes that power is veiled 
under the modest phrase of a vcUtiable ap-* 
pendage to the estate^ or the desirable pri" 
vilege of nominating to seats in a certain 
assembly. . Government hold many of 
these boroughs, and individuals buy in at 
others. The price is as well knowp as the 
value of land, or of stock, and it is not 
uncommon to see a seat in a certain house 
advertised for in the public newspapers*. 
In this manner are a majority of the mem-, 
bers Returned. You will see then that the 
bouse of commons must necessarily b^ ^ 
manageable body. This is as it should 
be.* ; tlie people have all the forms of free- 
dom, and the crown governs them while 
they believe they govern thenjiselves. Bur-. 

* Spaniard I But is he wisliing to recommend 
a Cortes by insinuatipg that it would strengthen 
the power of tho crown ? — ^Tr. 
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leigh foresaw this, and said that to govern 
through a parliament was the securest Bie- 
thod of exercising power. 

In other places, where the nunriber of 
voters is something greater, so as to be too 
many for this kind of quiet and absolute 
control, the business is more difficult, and 
sometimes more expensive. The candidate 
then, instead of paying a settled sum to 
the lord of the borough, must deal indi- 
vidually with the constituents, who sell 
theniaelvet to the highest bidder, fie- 
aMmber that an oath against bribery is 
required! A common mode of evading 
letter of the oath is to lay a wager, 
will bet so much,^' says the agent of 
candidate, '' that you do not vote for 
iw/* " Done," says the voter freeman,— 
goes to the hustings, gives his voice, and 
Ktums to receive the money, not as the 
ice of his suffrage, but as the bet which 
keiias won.' As all this is in direct vio« 
ion of law, though both parties use the 
jame meaofi^ the losing one ucvcr scruple^ 
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to accuse his successful opponent of bri- 
bery^ if he thinks he can establish the 
charge ; and thus the mystery of iniquity 
is brought to light. It is said that at 
Aylesbury a punch -bowl full of guineas 
Blood upon the table in the committee- 
ipomj and the voters were helped out of 
it. The price of votes varies according 
to their number. In some places it is as 
low as forty shillings, in others, at Ilches* 
ier for instance, it is thirty pounds. ^* Thirty 
pounds,'' said the apothecary of the place 
pn his examination^ '^ is tlie price of an 
Dchester voter." When be was asked how 
be came to know the sum so accurately^ 
be replied, that he attended the families 
pf the voters professionally, and his bills 
were paid at election times with the money* 
A set of- such constituents once waited 
upon the member whom they had chosen^ 
to request that he would vote against the 
minister. *^ D — ^m you L" was his answer t 
•^ What 1 have I not bought you ? And 
do you think I will not sell you?" 
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house^ where ihey stuff him day and night 
wtth meat and drink till they bring him up 
to the place of polling, oftentimes so in-' 
toxicated that the fellow must be led be- 
tween two others, one to hold him up as 
be^ives his voice, while the other shows 
him a card in the palm of his hand with 
the name of the candidate written in large 
letters, lest he should forget for whom he 
is to vote. 

. The qualification for voting differs at 
different places. At Bristol a freeman's 
daughter conveys it by marriage. Women 
enter into the heat of party even more 
eagerly than men, and when the mob is 
more ibau usually mischievous are sure to 
be at the head of it. In one election for 
that city, which was violently disputed, it 
was common for the same woman to marry 
several men. The mode of divorce was, 
that as soon as the ceremony was over and 
the parties came out of church, they went 
into the church-yard, and shaking hands 
over a grave, cried. Now ^^ death ul do 
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part;'*— away then went the man to vote 
with bis new qualification^ and the woman 
to qualify another husband at another 
church. 

Such tricks are well understood, and 
practised by all parties : but if an appeal 
be made against a return as having been 
thus obtained by illegal means, the cause 
is tried in the house * of commons, and 
these are perhaps the only subjects which 
are decided there with strict impartiality. 
Bribery is punished in him who gives, by 
the loss of his seat, and he may be prose* 
cuted for heavy fines : he who receives, 
falls under the penal laws — the heaviest 
punishment ought to fall upon the tempter ; 
and as government in England is made a 
trade, it seems hard that the poor sho'uld 
not get something by it once in seven 
years, when they are to pay so much for it 
all the rest of the time. 

* A committee chosen from the house of cow- 
inons.— Til. 
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These abuses are not necessarily inhe- 
rent in the nature of popular election; 
they would efiectually be precluded by the 
use of the ballot. The popular party call 
loudly for reform, but. they are divided 
among theniselves as to what reform they 
would have ; and the aristocracy of the 
country^ as they have every thing in their 
(IWn bands, will never consent to any 
which woald destroy their own influence. 
' : Que evil consequence results from this 
mode of representation which affects the 
rulers as well as the people. The house 
.;. y.j^ commons has not, and cannot have, its 
w ]>io|^»oi1tion of talents: its members are 
.whoJUir.. chosen .from among persons of 
- SVpK^^BrtfP^ The more limited the num* 
bectldt bf which thev are chosen, the less 
4 .^aaust hr the chance of finding able men : 
ther^ is therefore a natural unfitness in 
^...^ a legislative body composed wholly 
rich. It is known both at schools 
at universities, that the students of 
privileged classes are generally remiss in 
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their studiesj and inferior in informatioR 
for that reasori to their contenlporaries ;— 
there \s, therefore^ less chance of finding 
a due proportion of knowledge among' 
them. Being rich, and associating wholly 
with the rich, they have no knowledge 
of the real state of the great body foir 
whom they are to le^slate^ ami little sym* 
patby for distresses which they have never 
felt : a legislature composed wholly df the 
rich is therefore liable to lay the public 
burthens oppressively upon the inferior 
ranks. ' 

There are two ways in which men of 
talents who are not men of fortune find 
their way into parliament. The minister 
sometimes picks out a few promising 
plants from the university, and forces 
them in his hot-bed. They are chosen so 
young that they cannot by any possibility 
have acquired information to fit them for 
their situations ; they are so flattered by 
the choice that they are puffed up with 
conceit, and so fettered by it that they 
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iBust be at ihe beck of their patron*^ The 
odier method is by wcjr of the law. But 
men Yvtio.tnalce their way up by legal prac- 
lAtt, k^m in the course^oftbat practice 
tip disregard ri^t and wrong, and to con- 
sider themselves entirely as pleaders on the 
fme aide. They continue to be pleaders 
mid partisans in the- legislature^ and never 
become statesnien. 

Jfrbm tfiese causes it k^ that, while the 
^Srqglisfa people are held in admiration by 
•an the world, the English government is 
regarded in so very different a light; and 
lience it is, that the councils of England 
liave been directed by such a succession of 
weak ministers, and marked by such a 
-series of politi<^al errors. An absolute 
monarch looks for talents wherever they 
«rc to be found, and the French negoti- 
ators have always recovered whatever the 
English fleets have won. 

Long peace is not more unfavourable to' 
the skill of an army, than long security 
to tbe wisdomof a government; In time^ 

VOL. tu N 
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"of intproal cofDmotion^ all vUrring spirits 
eome fofwaiyl; Uie w^ole intellect of a 
Mation is called forth ; good men sacrifice 
ihc <x>aiforts of a wise privacy to serve 
their country ; had tmen press on to adf 
vance themselves ; the good fall a sacrifioo^ 
and the government 19 resigned into. tbe 
hands pf able villains. \Vlien on the coof* 
trary every thing has long been safe^ as is 
the case in England^ politics become aa 
established trade ; to which a certain cast 
are regularly born and bred. They are bred 
to it as others are to the navy, to the law^ 
or to the church ; with this wide difFer- 
eiice, that no predisposing aptitude of ta- 
lents has been consulted, and no study of 
the profession is required. It is fine wea- 
ther; the ship is heavy laden; she has a 
double and treble allowance of officers and 
supernumeraries, — men enough on boards 
but no seamen ; still it is fine weather, 
«ind as long as it continues so the ship 
sails smoothly, and every thing goes on as 
well as if Christopher Columbus himself 
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had the cbiumand. Changes are n^ade in* 
the equipage; the doctor and the pilot take 
each other's places ; the gunner is made 
cook^ and the cook gunner ; it may hap- 
pen^ indeed^ that he may charge the guns 
with peasj and shot them with potatoes^—- 
what matters it while there is no enemy at 
hand } 
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Fashiim,^^Totai Chmgt m lA# En^tiA. 
Castume.^-'Leaihern BreeeAes^^^Skoes^ 
•^Boots,^^Inventars of new Frnkms^i^ 
Colours.'-'-^ Female FaskUms.-^' Tlgkt 
lacing. — • Hair^dressing.^-r^ Hoops.^^ 
Bustlers.-'-SMi^f^ Meny^Tkou^t 
and Pads. 

jThb caprice of fashion in this country 
would appear incredible to you if you i!A 
not know me too well to suspect me either 
of invention or exaggeration. Every part 
of the dressj from head to footy undergoes 
such frequent changes, that the English 
costume is at present as totally unlike what 
it was thirty years ago, as it is to the Gre- 
cian or Turkish habit. Tliese people have 
always been thus capricious. Above two 
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centuries ago a satirist here painted one of 
his countrymen standing naked^ with a 
pair of shears in one hand^ and a piece of 
cloth in the otber^ saying 

I am an EngUshmany and naked I stand licre^ 
Houng ia my mind what raiment I shall wear^ 
' Fov now J will WMT this^ and now I wUL wear 
thatp ... 

And pow J will wear I cannot tell what. 

' ■•■ . * _ • 

:•* When J* was a school-boy every body 
•vore leathern breeches^ which were made 
r|0 'tight that it was a ^ood half- hour's work 
to get them on the first time. 'The maker 
waa pUiged to assist at this operation:*— 
Vbbaervtj this personage is not called a tai- 
Jl^ but' a maker of breeches^r^tailors are 
idered ' as an inferior class, and never 
' meddle with leather. When a gentleman 

ir. of a new pair of leathern 

IIS strength was required to 

into them, and all the a;»- 

.Uors to draw. them, on : when 

irly accon)plishcd>»: the maker 

lauda between ihe patient's legs^ 
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closed them, and bade him At on them like 
a saddle^ and kick out one leg at a time, 
Hi if dwimming. * They could not be but^ 
toned without the help of an instrument. 
Of course they fitted like another skin^ 
bot woe to him who was^ caught in the 
rain in them ! — it was like plucking a'skin 
off to get out of theni. 

The shoes -^ I am not going back beyond 
a score of years in any of these instances-^ 
were made to a point in our unnatural 
method; they were then rounded^ then 
squared^ lastly made right and left like 
gloves to fit the feet« At one time the 
waistcoat was so long as to make* the 
wearer seem all body ; at another time so 
short that be was all limbs. The skirts of 
the coat were now cut away so as almost to 
leave all behind bare as a baboon^ and now 
brought forward to meet over the thigh 
like a petticoat. Now the cape was laid flat 
upon the shoulders, now it stood up straight 
and stiff like an implement of torture, 
now was rounded off like a cable. For- 
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merly the half-boot was laced : the first 
improvement was to draw it on like: a 
whole«boot; it was then discovered that 
a band at the back was better than a seam^ 
and that a silken tassel in front would he 
highly ornamental^ and no doubt of essen^ 
tial use. By this time the half-boot was 
grown to the size of the whole one. The 
Austrians^ as they were calledy yielded to 
$he Hessians^ which having^: the ^seams on 
(Bach side instead of down th& back wer« 
inore expennve and therefore plore'&^ 
shibnable. Then came an invention ^ 
wrinkling the leather upon the instep init^ 
found folds, which were of singular uliKtf 
in retaining the dirt and baffling the shoe^ 
black. At length a superior genius having 
arisen among boot-makers^the wheel went 
completely round, and lit this present 
time every* body muist be seen in a pair of 
whole-boots of this great man's making. 

^^ Almost all new fashions ofTend me/* 
says Feyjoo, *^ except thosa which either 
circiimscribe.expeniej or add' to decency .'' 
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— -I am afraid that tliose reaaonsvaie prac- 
tically Teversed in England, Mad that ftt 
abions are followed with avidity in proper^ 
tion as they are extravagant and indeooroaa 
—-to use the lightest tern. The most ab-. 
surd mode which I have yet heard of was. 
that of oiling the coat and cold-pressing 
it; this gave it a high gloss^ but every 
particle of dust adhered to it, and after it 
bad been twice or thrice worn it was unfit 
to be seen. This folly ^ which is but of 
very late date^ was too extravagant to ]asty 
and never I believe extended . into tbQ 
country, I asked my tailor one day, who 
is a sensible man in his way, who invented 
the fashions. ^* Why, sir,'* said he, " I 
believe it is the young gentlemen who walk 
in Bond -street. They come to me, and 
give me orders for a new cut, and perhaps 
it takes, and perhaps it does not. It is all 
fancy, y6u know, sir/' This street serves 
as a Prado or Alameda for all the fops of 
rank, and happy is he who gets the start in 
a new cut } \a tjc^ {^Ui gi^ ^%>^^ the sh^pe 



of a sleeve^ or the pattern of a button. 
This emulation produces many abortive 
4ittempt8^ and it is amusing to see the 
innovations which are daily hazarded 
without ever attaining to the dignity of a 
fashion* 

Colour as well as shape is an s^air of 
fashionable legislation. Language is no*- 
where so imperfect as in defining colours; 
but if philosophical language be deficient 
here^ the creative genius of fashion is never 
at a loss for terms. What think you of 
ihc Emperor's eye, of the Mud of Paris, 
^d J> soupir ^touffBi — the Sigh supprest ? 
These I presume were exotic flowers of 
phraseology, imported for the use of the 
ladies ; it is however of as much importance 
to man as to woman, that he should ap- 
pear in the prevailing colour. My tailor 
tells me I must have pantaloons of a red/* 
didi cast, ^^ AH on the Veds bow, sir!'' 
and reddish accordingly they are, in due 
conformity to his prescri,p4:ion. It is even 
regulated wbe^her thecpaA ^hall b^ worn 
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open or buttoned^ and if butt<»3ed^ wfae^" 
ther by one button or two^ and by which. 
Soroetimes a cane is to be carried in th^ 
hand^ sometimes a club^ sometimes aconif- 
mon twig ; at present the more deformed 
and crooked in its growth the better. At 
one time every man walked the streets with 
his bands in his coat pocket. The length 
of the neck-handkerchief| the shape, tlve 
mode of «tying it, must all be in the mode. 
There is a professor in the famous Bond- 
street, who, in lessons *at half-a-guinea, 
instructs gentlemen in the art of tyhig 
their neck -handkerchiefs in the newest 
and most approved style. 

The women have been more extravagant 
than the men ; — to be more foolish was 
impossible. Twenty years ago the smaller 
the waist the more beautiful it was esteem-^ 
^. To be shaped like a, wasp was there-i 
fore the object of female ambition ; and 
so tight did they lace themselves, or rather 
so tightly were they laced, for it required 
assistant sueng^U lo {9a1^w their girths. 



tbat women have frequently fainted frdrti 
the pressVire^ and some actually perisheU 
by this monstrous kind of suicide. About 
the same lime they all wore powder; the 
hair at the sides was stuck out in stifFcurls, 
or rolls, tier above tier, fastened with long 
double black pins ; behind it was matted 
with pomatum into one broad flat mass, 
which was doubled back and pinned upon 
a cushion, against which the toupee was 
frizzed up, and the whole frosted over 
with powder, white, brown, pink, or yel- 
low. This was the golden age of haii'- 
dressers ; the ladies were completely de- 
pendent upon them, and obliged to wait^' 
patiently or impatiently, for their turn. 
On important occasions, when very mkny 
were to be drest for the same spectacle, 
it was not unusual to submit to the ope- 
ration over night, and sit up all night ilk 
consequence, — for to have fain do^nf 
would have disordered the whole ftirniture 
of the upper story^ The great vhb6pj' 
which is now cooafined to the coin't^ Was"* 
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then commonly worn in priyaie partiea. 
Besides this there wece protubeiances on 
^e hips called bustlers^ another behixKi 
which was called in pifun language arurapj 
and a merry- thought of wive on the breast 
to puff out the handkerchief like a pouting 
pigeon. Women were obliged to sip thek 
tea with the comer of their mouths^ and 
to eat sideways. A yet more extraordinary 
costume succeeded^ that of pads in fronts 
to imitate what it niust have been originally 
invented to conceal. 

All these fashions went like the French 
monarchy^ and about the same time; bat 
when the ladies began to strip thenaaelvesy 
they did not know whtffe to stop. 

And these follies travel whete the science 
and literature and domestic improvements 
of the English never reach! Well does 
Anguillesi say inJbis address to Fashion: 

Not! perche libera e indnstre 

Grande fe in pace ^ grande in guerra, 
Or tra noi si chiara e illustre 
E la tripLice In^luLtcrra*^ 
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Non perch^ del suo Newtooo 
V^ quel suol fastoso e lieto, 
£ del Grande per cui sono 
Nomi etemi Otell^ e Amleto; 

Ha perch^ ti jiacque id^a 
D' abbigliarti a foggia inglese, 
Oggidi, possente Dea, 
Paila ognua di qiiel paese* 

Quindi in bella emulaziooe 
Quai Myhrd vesttr noi vedi^ 
£ Fitaliche matrone 
Come Tanglicbe Mifkdh 

Not because she is free and industrious^ great in 
peace and great in war, is triple £ngland now so 
dear and so illustrious among us ; not because diat 
land proudly rejoices in herNewtoo, and in that 
great one by whom OtbeUo and Hamlet are become 
immortal naoa^s^' But bccaiiae it has pKeased thee, 
O powerful goddess^ to attire thyself after the 
£nglish mode, — every one speaks of that country. 
Hence it is that in fine emulation we are seen to 
dress like My-lord, and Italian matrons like the 
English 5Iy-lady.— Tr. 
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hady Wortley MtmiagiCs Remark upoff 
Credulity. — Superstiiions of the English 
respecting the Cure of Diseases. — Sick* 
ness and Healing connected with Super* 
stition. — Wesley*s Primitive Physic. — 
Quacks, — Dr. Graham, — Tractors,'^ 
Magnetic Girdles. — Quoz.-^Quack Me* 
dicines. 

Ladt Mary Wortley Montagu^ the best 
letter-writer of this or of any other coun- 
try, has accounted for the extraordinary 
facility with which her countrymen arc 
duped by the most ignorant quacks, very 
truly and very ingeniously. *^ The En- 
glish," she says, ^' are more easily infatu- 
ated than any other people by the hope of 
a panacea^ nor is there any other country 
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in the world where such great fortuned are 
made by physicians. I attribute this to 
the foolish credulity of mankind. As we 
no longer trust in miracles and relics^ w6 
run as eagerly after receipts and doctors^ 
and the money which was given three 
centuries ago for the health of the soul^ is 
now given for the health of the body, by 
the same-sort of people, women and half- 
witted men. Quacks are despised in 
countries where they have shrines and 
images.'' 

How much to be lamented is the per- 
version of a mind like hers, which, had it 
not been heretical, would have been so 
truly excellent ! She perceives the truth ; 
but having been nursed up in a false reli** 
gion, and afterwards associated with per- 
sons who had none, she does not perceive 
the whole truth, and confounds light and 
darkness. The foolish credulity of man- 
kind ! — To be without faith and hope is as 
unnatural a state for^ the heart as to be 
without affeotions* Man is at credulomi 
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animal; perhaps he has ae^er yet beea 
defined by a characteristic which nuNre 
peculiarly and exclusively designates biqO| 
certainly never by a nobler one ; for £aitb 
^md hope are what the heretics mean by 
credulity. The fact is^ as she states iu 
Infidelity and heresy cannot destroy the 
nature of man, but they pervert it 5 they 
deprive him of bis trust in God^ and be 
puts it in man ; they take away the staff 
of his support^ and he leans upon a 
broken reed. 

In the worst sufferings and the most 
imminent peril a tnie catholic never needs 
despair 3 such is the power of the saints^ 
and the infinite mercy of God and the 
Duoal holy Mary: but the heretics in such 
cases have only to despair and die. They 
have no saint to look to for every parti- 
cular disease^ no faith in relics to make 
them whole. If a piece of the true cross 
were brought to a dying Englishman^ 
though its efficacy had be.en proved by a 
thousand miracles Jie would feject it even 
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at the last gasp ; suck t6>h« pride and ob<* 
stinacy of heresy^ and so completely does 
it harden the heart. 

There are a thousand facts to verify the[ 
remark of lady Wortley. The boasted 
knowledge of England has not sunk deep ; 
it is like the golden surfacq of a lackered 
watch^ which covers^ and but barely co*« 
versj the base metal. The great mass ^ 
the people are as ignorant^ and as well 
contented with their ignorance^ as any tbo 
most illiterate nation in Europe; andevea 
among those who might be expected t^ 
know better^ it is astonishing how slowly 
information makes way to any practical 
utility. In domestic medicine for in*^ 
stance ; — a defluxion is here called a cold» 
^d therefore for its, name's sake must.bc^ 
expelled by heat. Oil is ^mploy^d to 
soften a hard cough^ and lemon juice to. 
cut it ; because in English sourness it 
synonymous with sharpness^ and what ia 
iSharp must needs cut But it is Of super** 
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fttition that I am to ^peak^ and penrerted 
^Fedultty. 

Tlie abracadabra of the old heretics was 
lately in use as a charm for the ague^ and 
probably Btill is where the ague is to b^ 
found, for that disease has almost wholly 
disappeared within the last generation. 
For warts there are manifold charms. The 
person who wishes to be rid of them' takes 
t stick, and cuts a notch in it for every 
wart, and buries it, and as it rots the worts 
are to decay. Or he steals a piece of beef 
and rubs over them, and buries it in like 
tnanner. Or stealing dry peas or beans, and 
wrapping them up, one for each wart, he 
earries the parcel to a place where four 
roads m^et, and tosses it over his head, 
not looking behind to see where it falls | 
be will lose the warts, and whoever picks 
it up will have them. But there are gifted 
old women who have only to slip a thread 
over these excrescencies, or touch them 
with their saliva, and thev drv awav. 
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It 18 a truth that we have but too many 

such superstitious follies ; with ^8 however 

there is -always some mixture o£ devotioti^ 

in them, and the error, though k be' aiv 

crror^ and as such deservedly discouraged^ 

is at least pious. He who psalms a sicfe 

man, or fancies that the oil from hii 

saint'&rlamp will heal him of all hiscom*^ 

plaintSi errs on the safe side. Here none 

of these palliations are to be fbund^>. the 

praetices have not merely no reference to 

religion, but have even the characters of 

witchcraft. The materials for the charm 

must be stolen to render them efficacious^ 

secrecy is enjoined, and it is supposeil 

that the evil is only to be got rid of by 

transferring it to another. In Catholic 

countriea- the coii^essor commands the 

thief ,tQ make restitution, — ^here the person 

who has been robbed repsdrs to a witcb 

or wieard to recover the loss, or learn who. 



the criminal is, by means of a JEftmiliar 
spirit!. A Cunning-Man, or a Cunning-* 
Woman, as they are termed, is.to.be 
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feund near every- tawn^ ' and though the 
)fiw» are ocpasionally pitt ia force agamsl 
Iheni^ still it^is'a gainful trade. This it ir 
j|6 deprive credulity of ltd proper food. * 

None' ^ffer so severely frotn thi^ as 
tlicy who are labotirixig under diseases} 
if money is to be gotten^ such is tKe spi- 
nt of Irade^ neither the dying nor tha 
dead are t^pared, and quackery is carr?ed lo 
greater perfection of villainy here than in 
any other part of the world. Sielrife^ 
humbles the pride of man ; it forces upon 
him a sense of his own weakness^ - and 
teaches him to fe^l his dependence upbn 
imseen Powers : that therefore which 
makes wise men devout^ makes the ignd* 
tant superstitious. Among savages the 
physician ^and the conjurer are always this 
'same. The operations of sickn^s^ ^nil 
*oF healirtg are alike mysterious, and liencc 
'arises the predilection of mlody ^^thuSiasfs 
for qiiackery, and the ost'etitlktibri vffeltti 
ill quacks make of religion, ^of 6f jioifae 



fiivodrit^ ftldertion formerly m all cdun«> 
tries wkd, that of an iiiDate gift ax i 
seventh sort, f know tioi on what tvt*^ 
f/Mtiiioik fbun^, and df course i^g«» 
nented seven fold in due pfO{korlionj £F 
tibe fiither had been a teventh son also, or 
cireti the mother a seventh daughter^ for tfi 
tfiis ease there is no Salic law. Another hal( 
claimed the same privilege because he was 
t>orn deaf and dumb, as if nature had thus 
indemnified him for the faculties of which 
he was deprived. The kings of England 
long since the schism^ though the prac* 
ticetiinow disu^j have touched for the 
^vil| and used to appoint a day in the 
Gtaette for publicly doing it. Where 
this divine property has not been ascribed 
to the physician it has been imputed to 
Ahr medicine^ The most notorious of 
thest worthies who flourishes at present 
wtXh hit com^itton the Cordial Balm of 
CKtead, andprefaees every advertisement 
with a text (rom Jeremiah^ ^^ Is there no 
Baliti in Gilead? is th^re no physician 
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there ? why then is not the health of the 
daughter of my people recovered ?"--Thus 
the A^ahs attribute the virtpe.of their balm 
to the blood of those who were slain at 
Beder, We see among ourselves but too 
many scandalous proofs of this weakness. 
A Cistercian historian assures us that be 
was cured of an obstinate illness by taking 
a pill of the earth of the pit in which God 
made Adam : and at this day the rinsings 
of the cup are eagerly sought after by the 
slck^ notwithstanding the prohibition of 
the church. 

Perhaps we are indebted to the Jews for 
the vulgar feeling of the divine origin of 
the healing art. They will have it that 
Adam had an intuitive knowledge of me«^ 
dicine^ and that Solomon's Book of Trees* 
and Herbs was written by inspiration. The 
founder of the Quakers was in danger of 
taking to the practice of physic from a sir' 
milar notion. He fancied that he was in' 
the same state as Adatn before the fall^ and 

» J King? iv. 33; 
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(bat the natare and virtues dF all things 
ware opened to him^ and he was at a stand^ 
as he says^ whether he should practise phy;* 
sic for the good of mankind. 

Wesley went beyond him, and published 

what he called Primitive Physic, fancying 

himself chosen to restore medicine as wel^ 

as religion, and to prescribe both for body 

and soul, like St. Luke. The greater num* 

ber of his remedies are old women's >re« 

ceipts, neither good nor ill ; but otht^rs are 

of a more desperate nature* For a cold in 

the head he directs you to pare an orange 

weiry thin', roll, itfup inside out,; and put 

a. plug in eacl\< nostril ; for the wind cplic> 

to^at^parched f>eas ; for the gout, to apply 

a^raw beefrsteakto the part afieeted} for 

Having madness, to set ihe patient with his 

h«ad und^r a, great waterfall as long as his 

strength will bear it j and for asthma and 

jbypqchondriasis, to takean ounce of quick* 

i^yer every morning L If all his prescrip*- 

tioAS ;]biad been like this last,<^ his book 

mght have beenentftled^^afttr the favourite 
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form of the English^ EteryMBiihts own 
Poisoner. In genend tbcy are sufficiently 
innocent ; inrhich is fortimate^ for I have 
selected these instances from the twenljr- 
firet edition of his work^ and no doubt 
the pim:hasers place in it implicit con* 
fidence* 

Any scientific discovery is immediddy 
seised by some of the namerons adventoMt 
in this country^ who prey upon the follies 
and the miseries of their fbllow^ciietftttres* 
The most eminent quack of the last genera* 
tion was a Doctor Graham, who tampered 
With electricity in a manner too iiAmouste 
be reported^ and for which he ought to have 
recdved the most e^mplary public punish* 
ment. This man was half mad, and his cpad* 
ness at last^ contrary to the usual process, 
got the better of his knavery. His latest 
method of practice was something ^nolent | 
it was to bury his patients up to the chin in 
fresh mould. J. saw half a score of them 
exhibited in this manner for a shilling :-^a 
part of the exMlntion was to see them per- 
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Ibrm afterwards upon shoulderi of mutton^ 
to prove that when they rose from the grave 
they were as devouring as the grave itself. 
The operation lasted four hours ; they suffer- 

. ed^ as might be seen in their countenances^ 
intensely from cold for the first two, during 
the third they grew warmer, and in the last 
perspired profusely, so that when they were 
taken out the mould reeked like a new 

. dunghill. Sailors are said to have practised' 
this mode of cure successfully for the 
8curv\%* Thcf 'doctor used sometimes to 



be bilried'hiWiself f<>T the sake of keeping 
his 'patients company : one day, when he 
vvas in ihfs condition, a farmer emptied a 

watering.-pbt upon his head to make him 

*, '• • • ^ • » <•• . 

groiV. Whto J. saw him he was sitting up 
to the nedk' in a' bath of warm mud, with 
his hair powdered and in full dress. As he 
was haranguing upon the excellent '9tale of 
health which he enjoyed from the prac- 
tice of earth bathing, as hccallcd it, J. 
asked him Why then, if there was nothing 
the matter with tVlin, he sate in th^ mud ? 

VOL, JIf o 
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Thequestion puzzled him. — Why, he said, 
— why— it was-^it was-«-it was to show 
people that it did no hami,-> — ^that it was 
quite innocent,-*-that it was very agreeable : 
and then brightening his countenance with 
a smile at the happiness of the thought^ 
he added, ^' it gives me, sir, a skin as soft 
. as the feathers of Venus's dove." This maa 
lived upon vegetables, and delighted in de- 
claiming against the sin of being camivo* 
rous, and the dreadful effects of making 
the stomach a grave and charnel-house 
for slaughtered bodies. Latterly he became 
wholly an enthusiast, would madden him'* 
self with ether, run out into the street 
and strip himself to clothe the first beggar 
whom he met. 

Galvanism, like electricity^ was no soon- 
er discovered than it was applied to pur- 
poses of quackery. The credit of this is 
due to America ; and it must be admitted 
that the inventor has the honour of hav- 
ing levied a heavier tax upon credulity 
than any of his ^jiredecessors ever dared 
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^iftempt : in this respect he is the Mr. 
Pitt of his profession. For two pieces of 
bfkjse metal not longer than the little finger, 
and not larger than a nail> he is tnodest 
enough to charge five guineas. These Trao*- 
tors^ as they are called, are to cure all sores> 
nwelluige, bums, tooth-ache^ &c. &c. : 
and that the purchasers may beware of 
counterfeits, which is the advice always 
^Tien by this worshipful fraternity, a por- 
trait of the tractor is engraved upon bis 
liand-bills, both a front view and a back 
one, accompanied with a striking likeness 
of the katherncase in which they are con- 
tained. Many cures have certainly been 
performed by them, and how those cures 
are performed has been as certainly exem- 
plified by some very ingenious experiments 
which were made nt Bath and firistol. 
Pieces of wood, and others of common 
iron, shaped and coloured like the tractors, 
were tried^ there upon some paralytic pa»- 
tients in the - Infirmary. The mode of 
operating consists in nothing more than in 

O 2 
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gently stroking the part aflected with the 
point of the instrument^ and so^ according 
to the theory^ conducting off into the 
atmosphere the galvanic matter of paip ! 
It is impossible that where there is no 
sore^ this can give any pain whatever^ — ^yet 
the patients were in agonies. One of them 
declared that he had suffered less when 
pieces of the bone of his leg had been 
cut out^ — and they were actually enabled 
to move limbs which before were dead 
with palsy. — False relics have wrought 
true miracles. 

Another gentleman quacks with oxygen, 
and recommends what he calls vital wine 
as a cure for all diseases. Vital wine must 
"be admitted to be something extraordinary 5 
but what is that to a people for whom sol^ 
and lunar tinctures have been prepared ! 
Another has risen from a travelling carl to 
the luxuries of a chariot by selling magne- 
tic girdles ; his theory is, that the magne- 
tic virtue attracts the iron in the bloody 
and makes the little red globules revolve 
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faster^ each upon its own axis, in the 

rapidity and regularity of which revolu- 

.tions health consists, — and this he proves 

to the people by showing them how a 

needle is set in motion by his girdles. But 

magnetism has been made the basis of a 

. far more portentous quackery, whiph is iu 

all its parts so extraordinary that it merits 

a full account, not merely in a Picture of 

England, but also in the history of the 

century which has just expired. My next 

shall develop this at length. 

The reason why these scoundrels succeed 
to so much greater an extent in England 
than in any other country, is because they 
are enabled to make themselves so gene-^ 
rally known by means of the newspapers, 
and, in consequence of the great internal 
commerce, to have their agents every 
where, and thus do as much mischief every 
where, as if the Devil had endowed them 
with a portion of his own ubiquity. Not 
only do the London papers find their way 
over the whole kingdom, but every consi* 
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derahle town in the provinces has one or 
more of its own, and in these they insert 
their long advertisements wiih an endless 
perseverance whieh must attract notice, 
and make tliem and their medicines talked 
of. How effectually this may be done, I 
can illustrate by an odd anecdote. Some 
twelve or fifteen, years ago a wager was 
laid between two persons in London, that 
the one would in the course of a few 
weeks make' any nonsensical word which 
the other should choose to invent, a gene- 
ral subject of conversation. Accordingly 
he employed people to write in chalk upon, 
all the walls in London the word Qnoz, 
Every body saw this word wherever they 
went staring them in the face, and nobody 
could divine its meaning. The newspapers 
DOticed it, — ^What can it be ? was the gene- 
ral cry, and the man won his wager. 

Upon this system the quacks persist in 
advertising at an enormous expense, for 
which however they receive ample inter- 
est^-— and which indeed they do not ahvays 
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honestly pay. Part of their scheme is to 
advertise in newspapers which are newly 
set up, and which therefore insert their 
notices at an under price; and one fel- 
low, when he was applied to for payment, 
refused, saying that his clerk had ordered 
the insertion without his knowledge. To 
ffj to law with him would have been a 
vemtdy worse than the disease. 

El vencido Tencido, 
Y el vencf dur perdido*, 

10 true here as well as in other countries. 

These wretches know the swfferings and 
the hopes of mankind, and they mock the 
.dne and aggravate the other. They who 
differ, listen gladly to any thiiig which 
promises relief; and these men insert 
such cases of miraculous cures, signed and 
sworn to and attested, that they who do 
rtot understand how often the recovery 
may be real and the cure imaginary ,T-the 
fact true and the application false, — yield 

*'Bs who loses, loses, and hewho wins h ruined.^^TtL* 
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to the weight of human testimony, and 
have taiih to the destruction of their bodies, 
though they will have none to the salvation 
of their souls. 

Attestations to these cases are procured 
in many ways. A quack of the first water 
for a longtime sent his prescriptions to the 
shop of some druggists of great respecta- 
bility. After some months he called tbm 
in his carriage, and introduced himself, 
saying that they must often have seen his 
name, and that he now came to colnplain- 
of them, for unintentionally doing him 
very serious mischief. " Gentlemen,**.said 
he, ^' you charge your drugs too low. As 
medical men yourselves you must know 
how much depends upon, faith, and peo- 
ple have no faith in what is cheap, — they 
will not believe that any thing can do them 
good unless they pay smartly for it. I 
must beg you to raise your prices, and 
raise them lijgh too, double and treble 
what they now are at least, — or I really 
must send my patients elsewhere.'* This 



was strange, and what they Were requested 
to do was not after the ordinary custom 
of fair trading ;— bat as it did not appeair 
that there could be any otbe/ advantage 
resuhing to him from it than what he had 
stated, they at last promised to do as he 
desired. This visit led to some further 
acquaintance ; and after another long in- 
terval, they were persuaded one day to dine 
with their friend the Doctor, During 
dinner the servant announced that a persoix 
from the country wished to see the Doc- 
tor,* and thank him for having cured him. 
"Oh,'' said he, ''don't you know that 
I am engaged ? These people wear me out 
of my very life ! Give the good man some- 
thing to eat and drink, tell him I am very 
glad he is got well, and send him away.'' 
The servant came in again,-—** Sir, he will 
not go,-^he says it is a most wonderful 
cure, — ^that you have raised him from the 
dead, and he cannot be happy till he has 
seen you and thanked you himself. He 
i& come a long way from the country, sir.'' 

O 5 



** Gentlemen,** said the Doctor, ^ yam 
dee bow it is. I do not know bow to get 
fid of him, unless you will have the goo^ 
ness to allow him just to come in, and 
then he will be satisfied and- let us alone. 
This is the way I am plagued V^ la 
eame the countryman, and began to blesf^ 
the Doctor as the means under God of 
snatching him from the grave ; and ofibr* 
ed him money tied up in a leathern bagi 
saying it was all the compensation he could 
make ; but if it were ten times as much it 
would be too little, — the Doctor crying 
^ Well, well, my friend, I am glad to sec 
you so well,** and refusing to take his 
money. Still the man persisted, . and' 
would tell the company his case,— -he 
Gould not in conscience be easy if he did 
not, — and he began a long story, which 
the Doctor first attempted to stop, and then 
affected not to listen to, — till at length by^ 
little and little he began to give ear to it, 
«id seemed greatly interested before he 
had done, aivd iivlenu^tcd him with ques* 






til)D». At last he called for pen and ink, 
saying—*^ This is so very extraordinary a 
case that I must not lose it ;'' and making 
th^ man repeat it as he wrote^ frequently 
said to his visitors^ ^' Gentlemen, I beg you 
will take notice of this, — it is a very re- 
markable case :" and when he had finished 
writing it, he said to them, ^' You have 
heard the good man's story, and I am sure 
can have no objection to subscribe your 
names as witnesses/' The trick was appa- 
rent, and they begged leave to decline ap- 
pearing upon the occasion. *' Why, gentle- 
men,** said he, *' you and I had better con- 
tinue friends. You must be sensible that I 
have been the means of putting very great 
and unusual profits into your hands, and 
you will not surely refuse ^me so trifling a 
return a* that of attesting a case which you - 
have'heard from the man himself, and can' > 
have no doubt about !" There was no re- 
medy : they were caught, felt themselves in 
bis poweh^ and were obliged to submit to' ' 
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the mortification of seeing themselves ad-r' 
verttscd as witnesses to a cure which they 
knew to be a juggle. 

This same man once practised a similar 
trick in such a way that the wit almost 
atones for the roguery. Some young men 
of fashion thought it would be a good- 
joke to get him to dinner and make him 
drunk^ and one of them invited him For 
this purpose. The Doctor went, and left 
his friend the countryman to follow him- 
and find him out ; — of course it was still- 
better sport for them to hear the case. 
But the next morning it appeared in the 
newspapers with the names of the whole 
party to attest it. 

Government gives an indirect sort of 
sanction to these worst of all impostors. 
They enter the receipt of their medicines 
as a discovery, and for the payment of 
about lOoZ. sterling, take out a privilege, 
which is here called a patent, prohibiting 
all other persons from compounding the 
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same;; ■ then they announce their disco- 
veries as by the king's authority, and thus 
the ignorant are deceived. The Scotch* 
Universities also sell them degrees in me- 
dicine without the slightest examination, — . 
this trade in degrees being their main sup- 
port,-^and they are legally as true Doctors 
in medicine as the best of the profession. 
This infamous practice might soon be put 
a stop to. Their medicines may be classed 
under three heads : they are either such 
as can do no good, but produce imme- 
diate exhilaration, because they contain 
either laudanum or spirits ; or they are 
well known dryigs given in stronger doses 
than u^ual, so as to be sure of producing 
immediate go6d at the probable chance of 
occasioning after mischief; or they are 
more rarely new medicines introduced 
before the regular practitioners will yen- 

* Don Manuel should have said some of the . 
Scotch Universities, and not have involved Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow in the censure.— Tr. 
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ture to employ theiH*-^ In thi» way arsenicr 
was first employed* The famous fever 
powder of Dr. Jame» is of this descrip-^ 
tion ; be knew it would be adopted in 
general practice^ and^ to secure tbe profits 
to bis representatives after tbe term of bin 
privilege sbould baveexpired^bad recourse 
to means wbich cannot be justified. Every 
person upon taking out a patent is obliged 
to specify upon oatb the particular disco- 
very on which be grounds his claim to 
it. He entered a false receipt : so that, 
though the ingredients have been since 
detected by analysis, still the exact propor- 
tions and the method of preparation are 
supposed to be known only to those who 
have succeeded to his rightsy and who in 
consequence still derive an ample income 
from the success of this artifice. 

There is yet another mystery of iniquity 
to be revealed. Some of the rascals who 
practise much in a particular branch of 

their art are connected with gamblers*- 

4 
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They get intimate with their young mo- 
neyed patients^ and as they keep splendid 
houses invite them to grand en tertainmentB> 
where part of the gang are ready to meet 
them^ and when the wme is done with the 
dice ate produced. 
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Account of Animal Magnetism. 

J SHALL devote this letter tp a full account 
of the theory of Animal Magnetism, which 
was put a stop to in France by the joint 
authority of the Church and State, but had 
its fair career in England. The Lectures 
ofMainauduc, who was the teacher in 
this country, were published, and from 
them I have drawn this detail ; 

Leggilo*, cbe meno 
Lcggcrlo a te, che a me scriverlo costa. 

According to this new system of phy- 
sics, the earth, its atmosphere, and all 
their productions are only one, and each 

* "Read it ; for it will cost you less to read it than 
it did me to write it. — T^, 
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18 but a separate portion of the whole, oc- 
casionally produced and received back into* 
itself, for Jhe purpose of maintaining a 
continual and regular rotation of animate 
and inanimate substances. An universal 
connection subsists between every par- 
ticle and mass of particles of this whole, 
whether they be comprehended uader 
the title of solids or fluids, or distin- 
guished by the particular appellation of 
men, beasts, birds, fish, trees, plants, 
or herbs i all are particles of the same 
original mass, and are in perpetual cycle 
employed in the work of forming, feed- 
ing, de-composing and again re-forming 
bodies or masses. A regular attachment 
universally exists betweeil all particles of a 
similar nature throughout the whole i and 
all forms composed in and of any medium 
of particles, must be influenced hy what- 
ever affects that medium, or sets its par- 
ticles in motion y so that every form in the 
earth and atmosphere must receive and 
partake of every impulse received by the 
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general medium of atoms in which and of 
which they are formed. 

All forms are subject to one general 
law ; action and re-action produce heat/ 
aome of their conatituent atoms are ren- 
dered fluid by heat, and form streams^ and 
convey into the form atoms for its increase 
and nourishment ; this is called composi- 
tion by yegatation and circttlatioru Cit*^ 
oulation not only brings in particles fet 
growth and nourishment^ but it also cai^ 
riet off the useless ones. The pasMgl^ 
through which these particles pass in and 
out, are called pores* By a pore we are 
to understand a space formed between 
every two solid atoms in the whole vege- 
tating world, by the liquefafftion of the 
atom, which, when solid, filled up that 
space. As circulation, vegetation, and 
eon«5equently animal life arise from the 
formation of pore*?, so the destruction of 
ihem must terminate every process of ani- 
mal existence, and each partial derange- 
ment of porosity induces incipient de- 
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struction of the form, or what is called- 
disease* 

By the process of circulation atoms of 
various kinds are carried in^ deposited^ 
and thrown out of each partof every forirtj 
and every form is surrounded and protect* 
ad by an atmosphere peculiar to itself^ 
composed of these particles of circulating 
flttida, and analogous to the general at- 
mosphere of the earth. This is the general 
atmosphere of the form. The solid parts 
of the bodv throw off in the same manner 
tfaeir useless particles^ but these; pass off 
and become blended with those of the 
general atmosphere of the earth. These^ 
are called the emanations of the form. 
Thus then earth and atmosphere are one 
whole, of which every form is but a part ; 
the whole and all its parts are subject 
to the same laws^ and are supported by 
action ; action produces re-action ; action 
and re- action produce heat; heat produces 
fluidity ; fluidity produces pores ; pores 
produce circulation f circulation produces 
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vegetation ; vegetation produces forms ; 
forms are composed of solids and fluids ; 
solids produce emanations; fluids produce 
atmospheres ; atmospheres and emanations 
produce partial decomposition ; total de- 
composition is death ; death and decom- 
position return the atoms to the generjd 
Biass for re- production. 

The whole vegetating system is com* 
prised in miniature in man. He is com- 
posed of pipes beyond conception nume- 
rous^ and formed of particles between 
which the most minute porosity admitSj 
in every direction^ the passage of atoms 
and fluids. The immense quantity of air 
which is continually passing in and> out 
through every part and pore of the body, 
carries in with it such atoms as may be- 
come mixed with the general atmosphere, 
and these must either pass out again, or 
stop in their passage. If they should be 
of a hurtful nature, they injure the parts 
through which they pass, or in which 
they stop ; if on the contrary they should 
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be healthy and natural^ they contribute 
to health and nourishment. Butchers, 
publicans, cooks, living in an atmosphere 
of nutritious substances, generally become 
corpulent, though they have slender appe- 
tites ; painters, plumbers, dyers, and those 
who are employed in atmospheres of per- 
nicious substances, become gradually dis- 
eased, and frequently lose the use of their 
limbs long before decomposition takes 
place for their relief. 

. Hence it appears that the free circula- 
tion of healthy atoms through the whole 
forria is necessary, and that obstructions 
of its porosity, or stoppage of its circulat- 
ing particles, must occasion derangement 
in the system, and be followed by disease* 
Xo obviate this evil, innumerable con- 
ductors are placed in the body, adapted 
by their extreme sensibility to convey in- 
formation of every impression to the sen- 
sorium ; which according to the nature of 
the impression, or the injury received, 
agitates, shakes^ or conlraQts the form to 
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thrust forth the ofTending cause. This is 
Nature's established mode of cure^ and the 
jefficacy of the exertion depends on the 
ftrength of the system ; but these saUitary 
efforts have been mistaken for disease. 

As every impression is received through 
jone medium disposed over the whole 
form for that purpose, it may be asserted 
that there is but one sense, and that aB 
these impressions are only divisions df 
the sense of feelings The accuracy <rf 
any of these divisions depends on the 
health of the nervous system in general.— 
TTbis nervous or conducting system is only 
a portion of a much greater one, similar 
iti its nature, but far more extensive in its 
employment. 

There are in the general atmosphere 
innumerable strings of its component 
atoms ; the business of these strings is 
to receive and convey, from and through 
every part of the atmosphere, of the earth 
and of their inhabitants, whatever im- 
pulses they receive. These conductors 
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JSUte to be called atmospherical nerves; 
^be nerves of the human body are con- 
ipecled with these, or rather are a part of 

This ifl elucidated by the phaenomena 
iof sound. Theorists agree that sound k 
vproduced in a bell by the tremulous mo- 
tion of its component atopas, which alter- 
pately changes its shape from round to 
*0val a million times in one instant ; as is 
proved by horizontally introducing a balr 
into the aperture, v^hich counteracting 
one of th^ contractions the bell splits.-^ 
The conveyance of sound they account 
for, by raying that the atoms of theatmo** 
fphere are displaced by the alternate con- 
tractions of the belh Place a lighted can* 
<ile near the bell, and this theory is over- 
Ibrown : if the general atmosphere is agi- 
tated^ wind must result, but the flame of 
the candle remains steady. Let us substi* 
lute the true process. 

Every impression in nature has its own 
.peculiar set of conductors^ ^oid no two 
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sets interfere with^ or impede^ each other* 
The stroke of the bell affects the nearest 
atom of the nerves of sounds and runs 
, along them in every direction. Human 
nerves are continuations of the atmosphe- 
rical ; all animated beings being only as 
warts or excrescencies which have sprung 
up amidst these atmospherical nerves^ and 
are permeated by them in every direction. 
The atmospherical nerves of sound are 
parts of the auditory nerves in man ; the 
atmospherical nerves of light are continued 
through man to form his optic nerves; and 
thus the auditory and optic nerves of one man 
are the auditory and optic nerves of every 
animated being in the universe^ because all 
are branches sent off from the same great, 
tree in the parent earth and atmosphere. 

It may be asked, What prevents the 
derangement of these innumerable strings 
when the atmosphere is violently agitated ? 
Aerial nerves are like those of animated 
bodies, composed of atoms, but the atoms 
are in looser eoviV^oX* WWxv a ray of 
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"sunshiiic cbineB through the bole in a win- 
dow-shutter the atoms are visible^ and the 
hand may pass through thein$ but they in* 
^tantly resume their situations by their at- 
tractive connection. 

Every inanimate substance is attached 
to itsinmilar; v all animate and .inanimate 
"substances are attached to «ach other by 
tvery similar part in each of their compo- 
sitions ; all animate beings are attached 
to each other by every similar atom in 
their respective forms^ and all these at- 
tachments are formed by atmospherical 
nerves. If two musical instrAiments per- 
fectly in unison be placed one at each end 
t>fthe same apartment, whatever note is 
'struck upon the one will be repeated by 
the other. Martial music may be heard 
by a wholcaimy in the field ; each note 
has its peculiar conductor *in the general 
atmosphere, and each ear must be con- 
nected with the atmospherical conductor 
of each note : so that every note has not 
only its separate conductor in the atmo- 

VOL, II. T 
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sphere, but also its separate conductor ip 
every ear. — ^We have got through the hy- 
pothesis, now to the application. 

The mind is the arbitrator over th^ 
bones, the muscles^ the nerves^ and the 
body in general, and is that somethii^ 
which the anatomist's knife can needier 
dissect,' discover, nor destroy. But to 
define what that something is^ we mtd 
apply to the words of our Saviour^ — '^Ii is 
not ye that speak, but the Spirit of yoor 
Father which speaketh in you/' Thedcci- 
sions, adoptions, and commands of this 
spirit are man's volition ; but we are not 
accustomed to inve^igate the means by 
which volition is exerted, nor to seek for 
the privilege of improving it beyond the 
common necessary avocations of life. Yet, 
if it xbe properly sought for, a power of 
volition may be called forth in man, in a 
far more exalted degree than what he now 
exerts j a power subordinate to a far supe- 
rior 9ne, by whom it is portioned out to 
individuals according to the purposes for 
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which they exert it, and which is partially 
or totally recalled when neglected or abused. 
The accomplishment of any purpose of 
the will depends physically on the length 
bf time required for its performance^ and 
on the undisturbed continuance of the act 
of volition during that time. The least 
interruption, or the change of the will to 
any other subject before the first intentioti 
18 accomplished, totally destroys the influ- 
ence. This axiom is unalterable in this 
new science of healing, that to produce 
Mlutary effects the suggestion must be pure 
and moral, the attention steadily deter- 
mitied^ the intention single and fixed, and 
volition vigorously exerted, continuing un- 
varied' and unrelaxed either till the purpose 
is effected or relinquished. 
' On the pretensions to inspiration which 
are implied here I shall remark elsewhere*, 
nor will I interrupt the account with any 
comments upon the impudent hypocrisy 
with which it is seasoned to the public 
taste. To proceed then ; — the atmosphe- 

p 2 
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rical part of the human body is capable «l 
coutractioiij of distentioo^ and of direction 
it may be attracted from, or distended |^ 
any unlimited distance, and may be n 
directed as to penetrate any other form ia 
nature. 

The rejected atoms from the fluid, 9x4 
emanations from the solid parts of bodioi^ 
when rightly understood, are the only ;uiii 
unerring criterion by which the c^truc;' 
tions and diseases of each part can be air 
certained, and when judiciously employe^ 
thev become material instruments for ibe 
removal of every malady. They are subr 
jet to the influence of volition, and mvf 
be forced out of their natural course, qr 
attracted into the pores of the operaiorj 
and the human body, which in many re- 
spects resembles a sponge^ is adapted to 
receive such enianations and atmospheres 
as a skilful practitioner may propel into 
any part of it, and to afibrd them a free 
passage wherever he directs them. The 
countless number of universal nerves 
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which combine with, and are regular con- 
tinuations of, those similar conductors 
called nerves in animal forms, are subject 
Vo the influence of man's spiritual volition, 
and are affected or influenced if we strike 
one or more of them with the atoms which, 
are continually flowing from us ; that 
xfiection is conveyed on to. such parts of 
the body as those conductors are attached 
K>5 and the nature and degree of the im* 
pulse vv^ll be according to the nature of th« 
intention and the energy of the volition. 

To determine the situation, nature, and 
extent of derangement or disease, recourse 
must be had to the atoms which proceed 
from the patient, for the rejected atoms 
resemble in their healthy or diseased qua* 
lities the parts from which they pass. 
These particles of matter are so imme* 
diately subject to the influence of combined 
spiritual volition, that the established 
system by which they are mixed with the 
universal medium gives way during our 
exertion^ and they follow the course which 
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we prescribe ; and whatever may be the 
direction or medium through which we 
propel them, they remain unalterably the 
game, and continue passive and unchanged 
either by distance, direction, or contact^ 
until we withdraw that influence, and 
discharge them from our service. 

To judge of the state of the part from 
whence these atoms proceed, they must 
be attracted to some part of the examiner's 
body, and must strike his nerve?; this 
process is called receiving impressions or 
sensations from the patient. Every sub- 
stance in nature will afford sotiie impres- 
sion to that part of his body which the 
experienced examiner opposes to receive it, 
but professors usually prefer the hands and 
especially the fiiigers. The roots of the 
nails most commonly announce the first 
impressions, because the cuticle is thinnest 
in that part, and the pungent emanations 
more readily arrive at the nerved. No 
part perhaps of this astonishing science, 
says the Icciurer, creates more jealousy 
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atmong students than their susceptibility 
of sensations. Some enjoy that privilege 
to. a great degree of accuracy even at the 
first essay, whilst others are in pursuit of. 
it for months. This difference is at 
first constitutional ; hut when the science 
has produced a proper influence on the 
mind and morals, the impressions insen* 
8ibly grow into accuracy. It sometimes 
happens that they who were most suscep- 
tible at first become totally deprived of 
that blessing until they approve themselves 
xnor^ worthy servant's. It is essentially 
necessary to render the process of receiving 
the atoms emitted from every object fami- 
liar 5 this will- be effected by habitually 
seeking for them. For this purpose stu- 
dents should frequently receive the ema-. 
nations from salt, sugar, water, fire, and 
m short from every substance which oc- 
curs; by this means they soon become 
expert. 

, There are two ;modes of ExaoiUiation ;- 
t3\t first is that .which should aqcurately be. 
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attended to by newly initiated students/. 
as it affords a catalogue of sensations wbich> 
become a regular standard to judge of all 
diseases by^ and to reduce examination tx^ 
accuracy and perfection. This mode con- 
fists in opposing one or both hands towardi 
the patient. Ihe examiner should sit or 
stand in an easy position^ cautiously avoid* 
i«g all pressure on his body or arms^ lest 
he should suspect the impressions to pro* 
ceed from that cause rather than from toe 
disease. He should fix on some particular 
p^rt of the patient, external or internal; 
then turning the backs of his hands, he 
must vigorously and steadily command 
the emanations and atmosphere which pass 
from that part to strike his hands, and he 
must closely attend to whatever impressions 
are produced on them. He -must not 
permi^ his attention to wander from the 
object : if he should, his labour is entirely 
lost. To render the process more steady, 
the eves of the examiner should be fixed 
91X tb^ part to which he is attending, with 
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tbe unvaried intent of directing the effluent 
atoms towards his hands ; it might natu- 
rally be supposed that his eyes should be 
open^ but is better they were shut, as all 
extraneous objects are by that means ex- 
cluded, and the porosity of the eyelids 
removes the idea of impediment. Tt is 
perfectly immaterial what may be the di- 
stance between the examiner and the pa- 
tient : the process and the impressions will 
be exactly the same, provided he calls 
forth in himself the requisite exertion. 

The second mode of examination is by 
opposing the whole body to that of the 
patient. In this the operator must not 
seek to know where the patient is, but 
recollecting that all human beings arc 
connected to each other by innumerable 
atmospherical nerves, and that the whole 
medium in which they are placed is com- 
posed of loose atoms, he must fix his at- 
tention upon the patient, as if he stood 
before him. Thus situated, he must vigo- 
rously exert his power to attract all the 

r 5 
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emanations and atmospheres proceeding 
from the patient to himself. The atoms, 
then, which proceed from each particular 
part of the patient run to the same parts 
of the examiner, who feels in every part of 
his own person whatever the patient feels 
in his, only in a less degree, but always 
sufficiently to enable him to describe the 
feelings, of the patient, and to ascertain 
the very spot in which the derangement 
exist3,' and the consequences resulting 
from it* If the examiner's attention is 
directed only to one particular viscus^ that 
san)e viscus alone will receive information 
in himself] but if it be generally-directed, 
every part of his body will give an account 
of its own proceedings. It is to be re- 
marked that undiseased parts will not 
convey any remarkable impression to the 
examiner, as nothing results from health 
but gentle, soft, equable heat. 

The mode of healing is termed Treating ; 
— it is a process made use of by the opera- 
tor to create, if partially oblitera,ted^ or to 
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increase^ if become languid^ the natural 
action and re-action in any part of, the 
body; and to assist nature by imitadng 
and re-establishing her own law^ when she 
is become inadequate to the task. This 
process is the opposite to the last ; in that 
the examiner attracted the atoms from the 
patient to himself, but in this he must 
propel the atoms from himself lo the pa- 
tient. By a steady exertion of compound 
volition we have it in our power to propel 
the particles which emanate from our own 
body, against and into whatever part of 
any other form we fix our intention upon> 
and can force them in any direction and 
to any distance. Thus, by a continual and 
regular succession of particles directed 
vigorously in a rapid ^stream against those 
'atoms which are stopt in their passage and 
accumulated into a heap, we break down 
the impediments, push off those . atoms, 
which we detach, direct them into the 
circulating currents for evacuation^ and 
lave the system from all the evil coni^e*- 
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quenoes which its impedecl fboctionf were 
occasioning. This is like throwing band* 
foU of shot at a heap of sand in a rimlet, 
which^ as the grains of sand are separated 
AroBi each other^ washes them along be- 
fore it. As all obstructions are not equally 
bard or compact^ they ar^not ail destroyed 
with the same facility. A single look will 
often prove sufficient for a recent accuiDO" 
lation of particles^ for an accidental contrac- 
tion^ or a sudden distention^ whereas those 
of long standing and of a more serious 
nature demand frequent^ long and judi- 
ciously^varied treatment. 

The general process of treatment is an 
influence of mind over organized matter, 
in which unorganized matter is the occa- 
sional instrument. The mind should be 
able to perform this work without any 
particular motions of the body, or of its 
extremities. But, says the professor, in- 
experience, and the frequent disturbances 
which occur to divert the attention, induce 
us to adopt some mode of action, the 
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constant repetition of which may attract, 
rouse, or recall the mind to its subject, 
when it becomes languid, or diverted from 
its employment. Hence, he adds, wc 
generally employ onr hands in the act of 
treating^ and write, as it were, our various 
intentions on each part by the motions we 
make towards it : or, in fact, we trace on 
the diseased part with our current of eraa^ 
ilations the various curative intentions of 
our mind or spirit. 

The Pathology is soon explained. The 
impressions produced upon the fingers of 
the examiner by the stone will be heaviness, 
indolence, and cold. Bums and scalds 
produce heavy dull pricking at first, when 
inflammation has taken place great heat 
and sharp pricking, but indolent numb- 
ness from the centre. Rheumatic head-^ 
ache occasions pricking, numbness, and' 
creeping or vermicular motion, heat if the 
patient be strong, cold if he be relaxed. 
Inflammaiion caused by confined wind pro*- 
duces intense heat, pricking. and creep* 
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iDg ; the heat is occaiioned by. the inflain<* 
xnatiooy the pricking by the wind actbg 
against the obstructed pores, and the creep- 
ing by the motion of the wind from one 
part to another. Pus communicates to 
the hand of the examiner such a feeling 
of softness as we should expect from dip- 
ping the band in it, but combined with 
pricking from the motion which the wind, 
contained in it makes in its endeavoars 
to escape. Diseased lungs make the fin* 
gers feel as if dough had been permitted to 
dry on them, this is called clumsy stiffness* 
Pleurisy occasions creeping, heat and prick- 
ing; deafness, resistance and numbness. 
Contracted nerves announce themselves to 
the examiner, by a pressure round his fin- 
gers, as if a string was tightly bound round 
tbera ; cases of relaxed habit by a length- 
ened debilitated sensation > diseased spleen, 
or ovaries, by a spinning in the fingers 
ends, as if something were twirling about 
in them. The impression which scrofula 
produces upon the practitioner is curious 
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and extraordinary : at every motion which 
he' makes, the joints of his fingers, wrists, 
elbows, and shoulders crack* Worms, 
excite creeping and pinching; bruises, 
heaviness in the hands and numbness of 
the fingers. 

. The Modus Operandi must now be 
exemplified, premising, according to the 
professor's words, that the operator's own 
emanations become for him invisible 
fingers, which penetrate the pores, and 
are to be considered as the natural and only, 
ingredients which are or can be adapted 
to the removal of nervous, or of any other 
affections of the body. 

Instead therefore of lithotomy the stone 
may thus be cured without danger or pain. 
This invisible power must be applied to 
the juices which circulate in the vicinity 
of the stone : and thev must be conducted 
to the stone and applied to its surface, 
that the stone m^y be soaked in them £»( 
the purpose of dissolving the gum which 
makes the particles of sand cohere. If 
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the hands are employed in this process, 
the mind must conceive that the streams 
of atoms which continually rush forth 
from the fingers, are continued on^ and 
lengthened out into long invisible-fingers 
which become continuations of our natu-* 
ral ones ; and which, being composed of' 
minute particles, are perfectly adapted t» 
pass through the pores of another form,- 
and to be applied, as we should apply ouv 
visible fingers, to the very part on which 
it'is intended to act. The last process is 
Action : by striking those very emanating 
particles that constitute that invisible elon- 
gation of the part of our own body which 
it is intended to employ, whether it be 
the hand^ the eye, or any other part,— 
by striking them forcibly in constant and 
rapid succession against the stone, the par- 
ticles of sand, having^ been rendered less 
tenacious by the soaking, loosen, and fall 
apart, and are washed 'out of the body by 
the natural evacuation. 

One instance more will suffice. Iii 



cases of inHigeslion the sensations produced 
by the ropy huipour in the stomach are 
a thick gummy feel on the fingers ; and 
when they are gently moved they meet 
with a slight degree of resistance. To 
judge of the depth of this slimy humour 
the fingers must be perpendicularly dipt 
ia it to the bottom of the stomach; the 
consequence will be the impression of & 
circular line as if a string surrounded each 
finger^ marking the depth to which they 
had sunk. Now to remove this derange* 
ment the coat of the stomach must be 
cleared^ -which is done by the invisible 
fingers scraping all the internal surface. 

You have here the whole sum and sub* 
stance of a secret for which a hundred 
guineas were originally paid by aspirants^ 
and which was afterwards published at. 
five guineas by subscription. The list of 
subscribers contains the names of some 
nobles and of one bishop; but it is short, 
and for that reason I suppose the second 
and third parts, which were to contain new 
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systems of anatomy and midwifery, as 
improved by ibis new science^ were never 
published. 

It follows incontrovertibly from thef 
principles which have been advanced^ that 
as the practitioners in this art heal diseases, 
so they can communicate them ; that they 
can give the itch by shaking with invisible 
bands, and send a fit oT the gout to any 
person whom they are disposed -to oblige. 
The Indian jonglurs, who, like these Eng- 
lish impostors, affect to feel the same pain 
as the patient, lay claim to this power; bitt 
it did not answer the purposes of imposture 
here to pretend to a power of doing mis- 
chief. 
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Blasphemous Conclusion of Mainauduc*s 
Lectures. — The llffscts which he pro^ 
duced explained. — Disappearance ofihi 
Imposture. 

The conclusion of the extraordinary book 
from whence I have condensed the sum- 
mary of this prodigious quackery, is even 
more extraordinary and more daring than 
the quackery itself. It maybe transcribed 
without offence to religion, for every 
catholic will regard its atrocious impiety 
with due abhorrence- 

'^I flatter myself,*' ^ays this mau at the 
close of his lectures, ^' you are now con- 
vinced that this science is of too exalted 
i^nature to be trifled with or despised ; and 
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I foiidly hope that even the superficial 
specimen which you have thus far received 
has given you room to suppose it, not a 
human device,, held out for* the sportive 
gratification of the idle moment, but a 
divine call from the affectionate creating 
Parent, inviting his rebellious children by 
every persuasive, by every tender motive, to 
renounce the destructive allurements of 
earthly influence, and to perform the duties 
which he sent his beloved Son into the world 
to inculcate, as the only and effectual con- 
ditions on which the deluded spirit in man 
should escape future punisliment. Tht 
apostles received and accepted of those 
terms ; disciples out of number embraced 
the doctrine, and by example, by dis- 
course and by cures, influenced the minds 
of the unthinking multitude, abt-orbcd in* 
sin, and rioting in obstinate disobedience. — 
Again ihe Almighty Father deigns to 
rouse his children from that indifference to 
their impending fate, into which the watck- 
fiul enemy omits uo o^^attviuity of enticing 
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them. To lead our Saviour from his duty^ 
the tempter showed and oftered him aU 
this world's grandeur; — $o he daily in sonic 
4egree does to ud« Our Saviour spurned 
him with contemptf and so must we. Our 
blessed Saviour, who^ spirit was a stxan^ 
ger to sini cured by perfect spiritual and 
physical innocence^ and by an uninief^ 
fupted dependence on his Great, Omnipo- 
-lenty Spiritual Father, He never failed. 
His chosen apostles cured by relinquishing 
th'xt world and following him. We have 
but one example, that I can recollect, of 
4heir having failed, and then Christ told 
4hem what was necessar)* to ensure success* 
The disciples aud the followers of the 
apostles performed many cures, but how 
iar they were checquered by failures I am 
not informed. Paracelsus, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Sir Robert Fludd, and several 
others, experienced* sufficient power in 
themselves to verify the words of our 
Saviour ; but were soon deprived of what 
.was only kn( to urge them to seek for tbc' 
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great original cause. *^ Veriljr, verily," said 
Christ, ^^ the works which I do shall ye do 
also ; and greater works than these shall 
ye 3o, for I go unto my Father/* Valen* 
tine Greatrakes, by obeying the instruc- 
tions iinparted to him in visions, performed 
many cures ; but ceasing to look up to the 
source, and giving way to medical importu- 
nity, he administered drugs and could not 
expect success. Gasner, a moral and reli- 
gious man, performed many cures ; he was 
shut up in a convent, through the ignorance 
of his superiors, and the superstitious blind- 
ness of the age he lived in; thence his pro- 
gress was trivial, though his dawnings seem- 
ed to promise much. Mesmer pillaged the 
subject from Sir Robert Fludd, and found 
to a certainty the existence of the power : 
undisposed to attend to our Saviour's infor- 
mation, he preferred loadstones and mag- 
netic ideas to the service of the Great 
Author ; and after performing several ac- 
cidental cures, his magnetism and his 
errors shared the fate of his predecessors. 
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Doctor D*Es!oD, his partner, though a 
hian of strong reason and impartiality^ 
ascribed the power which he experienced 
to the physi<!:al will of man $ and after per- 
Torming some cures, he fell asleep. At 
length, after so many centuries of igno- 
rance, it has graciously pleased the Al- 
mighty Father to draw aside the veil, and 
disclose his sacred mysteries to this fa- 
voured generation. And when I shall be 
called home, it will, I hope, appear, that 
for a bright and happy 'certainty of scfrving 
my God, and living with my Saviour, I 
pointed out to you, my brethren, the Al- 
mighty's real science, and that path to 
Heaven, which Christ, i/ie only perfect and 
success/ill one of this list, left to mankind, 
as his last testament, and inestimable 
dying gift*.'* 

* The translator thought the daring impiety of 
ttiis whole* extract so truly extraordinary, that he 
determined to seek for it in the original work, in- 
stead of retranslating it from D. Manuel's Spanish. 
With much difficbltj be succeeded in finding the 
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This 'por|Mt<»u8t*blafiphe]iiy ^howsi^tfu. 
what excess any kind of impiety may be 
carried on in this country, provi4ed.i(does 
notapfpeiiras a direct attack upoiji f^igioa* , 
So infamous an impostor \4pql4u)L pur | 
c^iintry quickly bav^ been sil^p^, ^i\^ii 
Holy Office, or, to speak mor^t^i^ly^jhe 
salutary dread of the Holy Office >vpuU^ 
have restrained him within ^decent ^yudSf,. 
Was he pure n>gue undiluted wjth /Efny ^ 
mixture of enthusiasm^ or did be^ cohjLrary , 
to the ordinary process^ begin in rogue, 
and end in enthusiast ? 

It is a common observation, that a man 
may tell a story of his own invention so 
often that he verily believes it himself at 
last. There is more than this in the pre- 
sent case. Mainauduc pretended to pos- 

))Ook: it is a large thin quarto volume, printed in 
1798, with a portrait of Mainauduc from a pictuie 
by Cosway. From tijis the technical language of the 
summary has been corrected, and the exact words 
of this extract copied, so that the reader may rely 
upon their perfect accurncy.— Tr. 
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sess an extraordinary power over the bo» 
dily functions of others : it was easy ta 
hire patients at first who would act as he 
prescribed^ and much was to be expected 
afterwards from credulity; but that it 
should prove that be actually did possess 
this power in as great a degree as he evei? 
pretended, over persons not in collusion 
witrb bini, nor prepared to be affected by 
their previous belief, but unprejudiced, 
incredulous, reasonable people, philoso* 
phioal observers who went to examine and 
detect the irpposition, in sound health of 
body and mind, was more than he expect- 
ed, and perhaps more than he could ex- 
plain. This actually was the case ; they 
who went to hear him with a firm and 
rational disbelief, expecting to be amused 
by the folly of his patients, were them- 
selves thrown into what is galled tke crisis t 
his steady looks and continued gesticu- 
lations arrested their attention, made them 
dizzy y deranged the ordinary functions' of 
the system, and fairly deprived them for 
VOL. 11^ a 
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a time of all voluntaiy [)ower^ and aR 
perception. 

How dangerous a pow^r this was^ and 
to what detestable purposes it might be 
applied^ need not be explained. The solu- 
tion is-easy and convincing^ but it by no 
aaeans follows that he himself compre- 
hended H. If we direct our attention (o 
the involuntary operations of life within us, 
they are immediately deranged. Think 
for a minute upon the palpitation of /tbe 
heart, endeavour to feel the peristaltic 
motion^ or breathe by an act of volition, 
and you disturb those actions which the 
Jife within: us carries on unerringly, and as 
far *as we can . perceive unconsciously. 
Any person may make the.experiment^ and 
satisfy himself. The animal inagnetists 
kept up this unnatural state of attention 
long enough by. their treatment to produce 
a suspension of these involuntary motions, 
and consequent insensibility. 

In a country like this, where the govern- 
ment has no discretionary power of inter- 
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Jferiiig,- to punish villany, and of course 
where whosoever can invent a new roguery 
tnay. practise it with impunity, till a new 
law be made to render it criminal, Mai* 
nauduc might have gone on triumphantly, 
and have made himsdf ihe head of a sect, 
or even a religion, had the times been 
favourable. But politics interfered, and 
took off the attention of all tfie wilder and 
busier spirits. He died, and left a woman 
to succeed him in the chair. The female 
caSiph either wanted ability to keep the 
believers together, or having made a for- 
tune thought it best to retire from trade. 
So the school was broken up. Happil]^ 
for some of the disciples, who could not 

• 

exist without a constant supply of new 
thiracles to feed their credulity, Richard 
Brothers appeared, who laid higher claims 
than Mainauduc, and promised more wba* 
derful things. But of him hereafter* 
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Methodists. — Wesley and PVkitJield. — Z)j/- 
ferent Methods of attacking the Esta- 
llishmeiit, --r-'Tiihes, Methodism ap- 
proaches Popery y and, paves the Way for 
it, — William Huntington^ S. S. 

In tbe year 17^9 a great rent was made in 
the ragged robe of heresy. Wesley and 
Whitfield were the Luther and Calvin of 
this ' schism, which will probably, at no 
v6ry remote time, end in the overthrow of 
the Established Heretical Church. 

They began when young men at Oxford 
by collecting together a few persons who 
were of serious dispositions like them- 
selves, meeting together in prayer, visit- 
ing the prisoners, and communicating 
whenever the sacrament was administered. 
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Both took orders in the Establishment, 
and for awhile differed only from their 
brethren by preaching with more zeal. 
But they soon outwent them in heresy 
also, and began to preach of the inefHcacy 
and worthlessne^s of good works, and of 
the necessity of being born again, a doc- 
trine which they perFerted into the wildest 
enthusiasm. The new birth thay affirmed 
was to take place instantaneously, and to 
be accompanied with an assurance of sal* 
vation; but throes and agonies worse than 
death were to precede it. The effect which 
they produced by such a doctrine, being 
both men of burning fanaticism, and of 
that kind of eloquence which suited their 
hearers, is wonderful. They had no sooner 
. convinced their believers of the necessity 
of this new birth, than instances enough 
took place. The people were seized with 
demoniacal convulsions; shrieks and yells 
were set up by frantic women ; men fell 
.as if shot through the heart 3 and after 
hours of such sufferings and contortions 
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as required the immediate aid either :ofl!iSe 
exorcist or the beadle, they bec^imea^duVed 
that they ^efe bom again, abd fully ccr* 
lain that their redemption was now sealed, 
lliere may have been sduie'^rick lii these 
exhibitions; but that In the 'itiain' xhttt 
was no wilful deeeptioh is beyond a dbubt; 
Duce reSy says St. Axkguslmey J'dciuHt in 
homine omnia peccaiUy ihnor scilicet et€U^ 
piditas : timorfacit fngete omnia gn^innt 
carni molest a ; ciipiditas Jhcif kab^reotHnh 
quce sunt carni suaviat, - These pd werfal 
passions were excited in the most powerful 
degree. They terrified their hearers as 
children are terrified by tales of apparitions, 
and the difference of effect was according 
to the difference of the dose, just as the 
drunkenness proJueed by brandy is more 
iurious than that which is produced by 
wine. All those affections which are half- 
mental, half-bodriy, are contagious j — 
yawning, for instance, is always, and 
laughter frequently so. When one per- 
son was thus viokntly afteeted, it was like 
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jarjring a string in a room full of musical 
iiMtri^ments, The history of all opinions , 
evinces that there are epidemics- of the 
mind. 

Such scenes covikl not be tolerated in 
ihe churches. They then took to th« 
streets and fields^ to. the utter astonish* 
ment of the English (;Iergy, who in their 
ignorance cried out against ihi^ as a no- 
velty. Had these men^ happily for them- 
selves^ beeu. bom in a catholic country, it h 
most probable that they might indeed have 
b^en burning and shining lights. Their 
zeal, their talents^ and their intrepid and 
indefatigable ardour, might have made 
them saints instead of heresiarchs^ had 
they submitted themselves to the unerring 
rule of faitb> instead of blindly trusting tp 
their own perverted judgments. It was 
of such men, and of such errors, that • 
St. I>eo the Great said : In banc insipien^ 
iiam cadwity qui cum ad cognoscendam 
veritatem. aliquo impediuntur olscuro^ non 
fci Prophet icas voces ^ von ad Aposiolkas. 
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UieraSy nee ad Evtmgelicas aucioriiates, 
ted ad semetipios recurrunt ; sed ideo 
magisiri erroris existunty quia veritaiis 
discipuU nonfuere. 

Thousands and tens of thoosands flocked 
to hf ar them ; and the more they were 
opposed the more rapidly their converts 
increased. Riots were raised against them 
in many places, which were frequently 
abetted by the magistrates. There* is a 
good anecdote recorded of the mayor of 
Tiverton, who was advised to follbw Ga- 
maliel's advice, and leave the Methodists 
(as they are called) and theSr religion to 
themselves. "What, sir!" said he : **Why, 
what reason can there be for any new re- 
ligion in Tiverton ? another way of going 
to Heaven when there are so many al- 
ready ? Why, sir, there 's the Old Church 
and the New Church, that's one religion; 
there 's Parson KiddelPs at the Pitt Meet- 
ing, that's two; Parson Westcolt's in Peter 
Street, that's three; and old Parson Terry's 
in Newport Street^ is four, — Four ways of 
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going to Heaven already-!— and if they 
won't go to Heaven by one or other of these 

ways, by they sha'n't go to Heaven 

at all from Tiverton while I am mayor of 
the town.'* — ^The outrages of the mob be- 
came at length so violent that the suflTercrs 
appealed to the laws for protection, and 
from that time they have remained un- 
molested. 

The two leaders did not long agree. 
Wesley had deliberately asserted, that no 
good works can be done before justifica- 
tion, none which have not in them the na- 
ture of sin, — the abominable doctrine which 
the Bonzes of Japan preach in honour of 
their deity Amida! Whitfield added to 
this the predestinarian heresy, at once the 
most absurd and most blasphemous that 
ever human presumption has devised. The 
Methodists divided under these leaders 
into the two parties of Arminians and 
Calvinists. Both parties protested against 
separating from the Church, though they 
were excluded from the churches. Wesley, 

Q,5 
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however, who was the more ambkioiis 6f 
the two, succeeded ia establishing a new 
church government, of which he wasthic 
heretical pope.' There was no difficwlty 
in obtaining assistants } be admitted lay 
preachers, and latterly admitil&tered ordi- 
nation himself. The ceconon^y of h'(% 
church is well constructed. He had felt 
how greatly the people are influenced by 
XK)ve}ty, and thus experimentally disco- 
vered one of the causes why the Established 
clergy produced so little effect. His 
preachers, therefore, are never to remain 
}ong in one place. A double purpojse is 
answered by this; a perpetual siiccessiom 
of preachers keeps up that stimulus with- 
out which the people would relapse int# 
conformity, and the preachers themselves 
are prevented from obtaining in any plact 
that settled and rooted influence which 
would enable them to declare themselves 
independent of Wesley's Connection (as 
the sect is called), and open shop for 
themselves. An hundred of these itine- 
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xants compose the conference, which is an 
annual assembly, the cones or council of 
ihese heretics, or like our national councils^ 
bolh in one ; wherein the state of their 
numbers and funds is reported and ex- 
amined, stations appointed for the pveach* 
ers, and all the affairs of the society re* 
gulated. Th^ authority of the preacheFS 
is strengthened by the j^y&tem of confes- 
sion,-— confession without absolution, aa4 
so pcr\'erted a» to be truly niischievousv 
£very parish is divided into small dieses, 
in which the sexes are separated,^ and hUq 
the married and the single. The members 
of each class iare mutually to confess tp 
and question each othfir, and all are tp 
confess to the .priest, to whom also tb^ 
leader of each clas^ is to report the slate pf 
eaeb in^viduars . conscience. ; The leader 
ftlso receives the contributions, which he 
delivers to the stewardi^ The whole kingr 
don) Is divided into districts, to each of 
whieh there h an assistant or bishop ap;- 
|)ointed^ who pversees all the, congrega^ 
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lions within his limits; and thus the con- 
ference which is composed of these assist- 
ants and preachers possesses a more inti- 
mate knowledge of all persons under their 
influence than ever was yet effected by any 
system of police how rigorous soever. 
. While Wesley lived his authority was 
unlimited. He resolutely asserted it^ and 
the right was acknowledged. It was sup- 
posed that his death would lead to the dis- 
solution of the body, or at least a schism; 
but it produced no change. The absolute 
empire which he had exercised passed at 
once into a republic, or rather oligarchy 
of preachers, without struggle or difficulty ; 
and their numbers have continued to in- 
crease with yearly accelerating rapidity. 
He lived to the "great age of eigh'ty. eight, 
for more than fifty years of which he had 
risen at four o'clock, preached twice and 
sometimes thrice a day, and travelled be- 
tween four and five thousand miles every 
year, being seldom or never a week in the 
same place } and yet he found leisure to 
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be one of the most voluminous writers ia 
the language. The body lay in state for 
several days^ — in his gown and band in the 
coffin^ where it was visited by forty or 
$fty thousand persons, constables attend- 
ing to maintain order. It was buried be- 
fore break of day^ to prevent the accidents 
which undoubtedly would else have taken 
place. For many weeks afterward a cu* 
rious scene was exhibited at his difierent 
chapels, where the books of the society are 
always sold. One was crying ^^ The true 
and genuine life of Mr. Wesley 1" another 
bawling against him, ^^ This is the real 
life !" and a third vociferating to the peo- 
ple to beware of spurious accounts, and 
buy the authentic one from liim. 

Wesley had no wish to separate from 
the Establishment, and for many years he 
and his preachers opened their meeting- 
houses only at hours when there was no 
3ervice in the churches. This is no longer 
the case^ and the two parties are now at 
open war. The Methodists gain ground $ 
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their preachers are indefatigable in making 
converts : but there is no instance of any 
person's becoming a convert to the Esta^ 
blishment; — ^waife and strays from other 
communities fait into lE^ such as rich 
Presbyterians who are tempted by mnnici* 
pal honours, and young Quakers who for- 
sake their sect because they choose to dre» 
in the fashion and frequent the theatre; 
but no persons join it from conviction. 
The meeting-houses fit! by draining the 
churches^ of which the Methodists wiH 
have no scruple to take possessicm :wheB 
they^sball become the majority, because 
they profess to hold the same tenets, and 
to have no objection to the discipline. 

The WhitfieM party go a surer way t9 
work. They assert that they* hold the 
articks of the Church of England, which 
the clergy themselves do not f and there- 
fore they cry out against the clergy as 
apostates and interlopers. The truth isj 
that the articles of this Church are Cal- 
vinistic, and that, heretical as the clergy 
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are, Ihey arc not so heretical as they would 
be if they adhered to thera* The Whit* 
field Methodists, therefore, aim, step by 
step, at supplanting the Church. They 
have funds for educating hopeful subjects 
and purchasing church-livings for them, 
simony being practised with little or no 
disguise in this country, where every thing 
has its price. Thus have they introduced 
a clamorous and active party into the 
Church, who, under the self-assumed title 
of Evangelical or Gospel Preachers, cry 
out for reformi-^or the letter of the articles 
•—and are prep^iring to eject their supine^ 
colleagues. In parishes where these con« 
forming Calvinists have not gpt posses* 
sion of the church, they have their meet* 
ings, and they have also their county 
rovers, who itinerate like their Wesley - 
brethren. The Calvinistic dissenters are 
gradually incorporating with them, and 
will in a few generations disa|^)ean 

The rapidity with which both these 
bodies continue to increase may well alarm 
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the regular clergy ; but they having been 
panic-struck by the French Revolution and 
Pr.Priestley, think of nothing but Atheists 
and Socinians^ and are insensible of the 
ganger arising from this domestic enemy. 
The Methodists have this also in their fa- 
vour, tha't while the end at which they are 
aiming is not seen, the immediate re* 
formation which they produce is manifest. 
ITiey do, what the Clergy are equally 
pledged to do, but neglect doing ; — they 
keep a watchful eye over the morals of 
their adherents, and introduce habits of 
sobriety, order and honesty. The present 
good, which is very great, is felt by those 
who do not perceive that these people lay 
claim to infallibility, and that intolerance 
is inseparable from that aweful attribute 
which they have usurped. 

The Establishment is in danger from 
another cause. For many years past the 
farmers have murmured at the payoicnt of 
tithes ; — a sin of old times, which has 
been greatly aggravated by the conse- 



q^iences of the national schism : since tbe 
gentry have turned farmers these murmurs 
have become louder, and associations have 
been formed for procuring the abolish* ' 
ment of tithes, on the ground that they 
impede agricuhural improvements. Go- 
vernment has lent ear to these representa- 
lions, and it is by no means improbable 
that it will one day avail itself of thii 
pretext, to sell the tithes, as the land-tax 
has already been sold, and fund the money; 
— that is, make use of it for its own 
exigencies, and give the clergy salariejs,— - 
thus reducing them to be pensioners of 
the state. The right of assembling in A 
house of their own they have suffered to 
lapse ; and they have suffered also without a 
struggle, a law to be passed declaring them 
incapable of sitting in the House of Com- 
mons ;-^which law was enacted merely for 
the sake of excluding an obnoxious indivi- 
dual. There will therefore be none but 
the bishops to defend their rights, — but 
the bishops look up to the crown for pio- 
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motion. If such a measure be once pro* 

posed^ the Dissenters will petition in iti 

favour^ and the farmers will all rejoice iti 

it^ forgetting that if the tenth is not paid 

lo the priest it n)ust to the landholder^ 

whom they know by experience to be the 

more rigid collector of the two. When 

the constitutional foundatiotis of the church 

are thus shaken, the Methodists^ who have 

already a party in the legislature, will come 

forward, and ofler a national church at.;a 

cheaper rate, which they will say is the 

true Church of England, because it adheres 

. to the letter of the canons. I know not 

what is to save the heretical estabUsbraeut, 

unless government should remember that 

when the catholic religion was pulled 

down, it brought down the throne in its 

fall. 

It is not the natnre of man to be irreli- 
gious ; he listens eagerly to those who 
promise to lead him to salvation, and wel- 
comes those who come in the name of the 
Lord with a warmth of faith, which makes 
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it the more lamentable that he should so 
often be deluded. How then is it that the 
English clergy have so little hold upon the 
afTections of the people ? Partly it must be 
their own faulty ^partly the effect of that 
false system upon which they ar€ esta- 
blislied. Religion here has been .divested 
both of its spirit and its substance — ^what 
is left. is neither soul nor body^ but the 
spectral form of what once had botb^ such 
as old chemists pretended to raise from the 
ashes of a flower, or the church*yard ap- 
paritions, whiqh Gaffarel explains by this 
experiment. There is nothing here for the 
senses, nothing for the imagination, — no 
visible object of adoration, at which piety 
shall drink, as at a fountain of living wa« 
ters. The church service here is not a 
propitiatory sacri6ce, and it is regarded 
with less reverence for being in the vulgar 
tongue, being thereby deprived of all that 
mysteriousness which is always cotmected 
witn whatever is unknown. When the 
resident priest is a man of seal and beacr 
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cibic ; a nephew of Wesley himselly the 
son of his brother and colleague, was m 
bis own life- time reclairnedy'ancl brought 
within the fold of the Church. 

Wesley was often accused of beti^ a 
Jesuit ; — would to Heaven the imputation 
had been true ! but his abominable opi- 
nions respecting good works made a gulf 
between him and the church as wide as 
that between Dives and Lazarus. Perhaps 
if it had not been for this accusation, he 
would have approached still nearer to it, 
and enjoined celibacy to his preachers, in- 
stead of only recommending it. 

The paroxysms aiid epilepsies of enthu* 
siasm are now no longer heard of among 
these people, — good proof that they were 
real in the beginning of the sect. Occa- 
sionally an instance happens, and when it 
begins the disease runs through the parti- 
cular congregation ; this is called a great 
revival of religion in that place, but there 
it ends. Such instances are rare, and 
groaning' and sobbing supply the place of 
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fits and convulsions. I know a lady who 
was one day quesiioning a beggar-woman 
concerning her way of tUe, and the woman 
told her she had been one of my lady's 
groantrs^ which she explained by saying 
thai she was hired at so much a week to 
aticnd at lady Huntingdon's cbapd, and 
groan during the sermon. The countess 
of Huntingdon was the great patroness of 
Whitfield, and his pixuKrhers were usually 
called by her name,— ^hich ibey have now 
dfopt for the better title of Evangelicals. 

Notwithstanding the predflKons which 
tlie Methodists have taken to keep their 
preachers de|iendent npon the general 
body, the standard of irevoll is sometimet 
erected ; and a suocessful rebel estaMisbes 
a little kingdom of his own. One of these 
independent chieftains has puUished an 
account of bimtelf, which he caUs God 
the Guardian of th« Poor and the Bank of 
FaUh« His MM is William Honthigloo, 
and he styles binself S. S. whiak aij 
Sinner Sanrod. * 
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The tale which this into tells is trulv 
oiriotis. He was originally a coal-heaver, 
one of those men whose occupalioa and 
•iagular appearance I have noticed in a 
Ibnner letter; but finding praying and 
preaching a more promising trade, he ven- 
tured upon the experiment of living by 
faith alone, and the experiment has an- 
swered. Tlic man had talents, and soon 
obtahied hearers. It was easy to let them 
know^ without asking for either, that he 
relied upon them for food and clothing* 
At first supflfes came in slowly^— «a pound 
of tea aiMi a pound of sugar at a time, and 
sometimes an old knit of clothes. As he 
got more hearers they found out that it 
was for their credit he should make a bet- 
ter appearance in the world. If at any 
time things did not come when they were 
wanted, lie prayed for them, knowing i\cll 
where bis prayers would be heard. As a 
specin^n take a story whish I shall annex 
in his own words, that the origina^ may 
.prove the truth of the translation, which 
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migPtt w» Mt «MliMMMy.be got* 
pcdtdl* 
'^ Hivkig aoir ta# ary hOTPe fer t0B9 

iMl it !»• iMb ni* t iope the mritr wil 

CaCmV Hiy MUmm^ iffIC WOfil 9fWBClHv^ 

wfaieh I thttt kl have AfoMtedj kail not tbb 
paaaagt of aeripcure uk u ndcd imo my 
miDdy joat aa I had raaohrcd hi my owm 
thaagktanolti^meiiikm tfua kind pnm- 
done of God. ' And iIkni akah make 
linaa bmaakaa aar coftr tbair%akediiaaa i 
60m the lohia avca milo the Ikigha ahdH 
they tfich/ &e. Eatod. xxviiu My O. By 
which and tfiree oiheri, (namdy, Esek. 
xltr. 10) Ler.Tt. IO| and Ler* ivi. 4.) 
I saw that it waa no crime to menlion the 
word li aad bi y nor the way in which God 
aent them to me; Aaitm and hb aom 
being ckithod cnrife^hy novidence ; and 
aa God himaelf oen dtlcend ad to gife or* 
den what fiinjn *o«M be made of> ipd 
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•tne God otd ufJ wmt, •• I tr^ k mil 

. /'iff 



Mid ttbihfld chmi' a^ whtt ^^Iim ik 



■ ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^» ^^V # ^v^^^^^p ^^^^^^V. ^^vW^V ^^^^^^W ^^^^^ 

mooly •« bli'MaiVrlfViCi^rfniBy p|f|Mid 

<« I often flMHto imjr tap iiivy.fiifm 
«piih ay talui>j» j joi lyt ib^,4liii. JinMr* 

tat bo mU iwft m^ m mrnmwt^ryoo^ 

that I comUmI fH lb«9 ^ «ir J«li^ *4^ 
li^ I vi» ditiiiiiafrl lo §» It tJriind^af 
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nine at Kiogiton, who it of that branch 
of bttiinctiy to bespeak a pair; and to get 
him to trust me mitil my master sent me 
money to pay him. I was that day going 
to London, folly determined to bespeak 
them as I fode through the town. How- 
efer, when I passed the shop I forgot it | 
but when I came to London I called on 
Mr. Cfoncher, a shoemaker in Shepherd's 
Market^ who told me a parcel was left 
there for me, but what it was he knew 
not. I opened it, and behold there was a 
pur of kafktr trwedki with a note in 
tiicm I the substance of which was, to the 
beat of mj temembnuaoe, u follom's : 
^ «ani, 

***I hate tent you a pair of brreches, and 
liope they will fit. I beg your acceptance 
ttf them } and, if they want any alteration, 
leaive in a note what the alteration is, siria 
I will eaR in a fcw days and alter them. 

* J. S/ 

^ I tried them on, and they fitted as well 

Rf 



m if IhidlMaii iniMiifpd for Ibem: at 
iriiich I was natiadt baviiig never been 
aeatored by any louher-brecebet maker 
ttiLcMiiIoo. I wrote «n answer lo the note 
Id ihU effect : 
««*ua, 

^ ^ I rtoeiTed your iireaenty and thank 
you for U« t was goii^ to order a pair of 
leather bieecbca to be iBadr» because I did 
not know till now that my Master bad be* 
spoke them of yon« Tbty fit my well ; 
which folly convinces nw that tbr same 
God, who moved thy heart to^?e> giiidfd 
thy hand to out; because he perfectly 
knows my siae, having clothed me in $ 
miraculous manner for near £ve yean. 
When you ase in trouble air^ I hope yoo 
will lell my Master of this, «id what yon 
have done for mcj and he will sepay fan 
with honour.' 

*« This is as nearly as I am abk to idale 
'it; and I added : 

'^ * I cannot make out !• S. unless Ifot 
I. for Israelite indcedj«id S. for Sincerity } 
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because you did not * sound a trumpet be* 
fore you, as the hypocrites do.' 

<< About that time twelvemonth I got 
another pair of breeches in the same ex- 
traordinary manner, without my ever being 
measured for them." 

Step by step, by drawing on his Master 
as he calls him, and persuading the con* 
grtgation to accept his drafts, this Sinner 
Saved hat got two chapels of his own, a 
boute in the country, and a coach to carry 
him backwards and forwards. 

My curiosity was greatly excited to see 
IIm author of this book, which is not only 
curious for the matter which it contains, 
but is also written with much unaiTected 
•riginality, I went accordingly to Provi- 
dence Chapel. It has three galleries, built 
Mie above another like a theatre; for, when 
he wanted to enlarge it, an exorbitant 
ground-rent was demanded : *^ %o/* says 
tbedoctor, as becalls himself, ^< iheheavens^ 
ewen ike heavens, are the Lard's ; but the 
emik hath he given to the children of men. 
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— ^Finding nothing could be done with the 
earih^kolders, I turned my eyes another 
way, and determined to build my stories 
fir the heaven (Amoa ix. 6.)f where I should 
find more room, and less rent/* llie place, 
however, notwithstanding its great height, 
was so crowded, that 1 could with diffi- 
culty find standing room in the door-way. 
The doctor was throned on high in the 
middle of the chapel,— «in a higher pulpit 
than T have ever seen elsewhere : he is a 
fat, little-eyed man, with a dew-lap at his 
chin, and a velvet voice ; who, instead of 
straining himself by speaking loud, en- 
forces what be says more easily by a sig- 
nificant nod of the head. St. Jerome has 
almost prophetically described him, — ante 
nudo eras pede, modo non solam cmlceaia, 
sed et emaio : iuna^^erd tunicd, ei nigri 
sahtcuf/i vestiebmis sardidatms, ei pedlidus, 
et eallasam opere gestitam msamm, mmc 
lineis et sericis vestUms^ ei Atrahatum et 
l/nodiccee indummth omatns incedis ; nr* 
heni Imcete, nitet cuih, romcr m ottipUk em 
i 
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Jroniemque iormmiur^ proUmm ui tf^M- 
liculus^ immrgmni kmmmri^ 'v^ g^^9 
et de ohesU faucilms vix i^ifhcmia verba 
prmnmmiwr. His oongregaiioo looked as if 
they were already so iieir the ire and 
brimstone, thai the fiimea had eotoored 
their conpletions. They had as distinct 
a physiognomy as the Jews, with a 
expression of spiritual pride in ilj as il 
firmly beliefod in the feprobation of efefy 
body except themsellFea. 
. Itwoutdberasb,andpcnbablyonjttst,to 
call this- man^ a roguo. He may fancy 
himself >o be really diirindy favoured, be« 
cause, like Elijah, he is fed by ravens,-*- 
nol remembering that his imvens are tame 
ones, whom he has tmined to brii^ him 
food. The sooeess of bis own pittensions 
may make him believe them* Thus it is • 
the poor solitary madmsn who «alls him« 
aelfAmbassador from the Man in the Mm% 
«i confined as a madaaan, beoanse be can 
faasupde nobody to b^lies^ him ; bMtjha 
wba calls himarif Ambassador fnm the 



Lord ift cnditffdly and nrffeni 

ibeBoncnttku 

gioof it is Mfb I 

HonuaglMi't iMcrw hm 
imiutofty <nie of whom^ wbo hod for- 
flMrly bcea a/faoocf of coulo^ ioMOlod «poQ 
having a coniige also; htohttiaod it^Mii 
m imilouoii of «ha S. & pl ace d «poB it 
▲.J. C. for AndMMMlor of Icaw Chrin! 
Tbn he called upon hit eoagn^gaiioQ for 
bories and now ihreatoM to h9apa them 
becantc they ate ao wurmoonable oa f dc» 
mar ai finding com for Iheoi. The proo^ 
he taytt of their being tnoie Christiana is 
their readinesa to support the p a e ach ei a of 
the Gospel. Another^ these Mhrvsloy 
his congregation one day after aenriec, 
that he wanted 300/. for the work of the 
Lord, and most hare it dirort^. They 
subscribed what osoney they hod a hoo t 
them, and some opould then haise gone 
home for moio ;-^he aaid Mo^ that woold 
not do; he wanted it immediately^ and 
dMy -must go into the vmirj and gire 
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thukM upon thdr btnkcrf— which thef 
obedkatly didiP-And the Englisb call us 
t prifitl*riddai people I 

MMiEtjr, 9aj% one of these fiuth* 
pitachcra— !• the gicil Antkhrisi. Tbcrt 
tie two roads to the deril/ which are 
cqoalljr sore I the one is by ptobnenesSy 
the other by good works ; and the devil 
likes the Uttn way best, becanse people 
opect to be saved by it, and so are taken 
in.— Too will smile at all this, and say 

Qm yiw tJa^e locw <n loco se malt, 
SifBi q|Qe lo dbe d Tieio relrulf X 

but yoa will also groan in spirit over this 
poordeloded country, once so fruitful in 
saints and martyrs. 

•IWl W who foOowt 

If It the old pfofcffb iojt.— T^ 
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